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The Library Department of Putnams 
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Bernard Shaw 


has written a new play that caps the long list of his successes. Tt will go further 
than any of his previous works because by its very nature (aside from its artistic 
merit) it is of universal appeal, 


Back to Methuselah 


starts with the premise that three score and ten is too short a period to allow for 
maturity—that in the present scheme men age and die just as they are beginning to 
understand life's problems, From that starting point Shaw leads us into the future 
and shows us a race of men who live to be three hundred years old, The last act, 
which is laid in the future, ‘as far as thought ean reach, discloses people who 
apparently know death only as the result of accident, 


At first thought the astounded reader might suspect that this play was a mere 
jeu d’esprit, a merry hoax written with tongue in cheek. But in a lengthy preface 
Mr. Shaw proves conclusively that just such prolongation of life as he portrays is 
not only biologically possible but highly probable through the workings of creative 
evolution, $2.25. 
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By Mr. & Mrs. E. Haldeman-Julius 
_ This strong novel is the latest chapter in the mid-western epic that our younger 
authors have begun to write, The Haldeman-Juliuses will be remembered for their 
original and faultlessly written stories in The Atlantic Monthly. DUST is the 
fulfilment of the promise contained in these little masterpieces, $/ Ff | 
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McClurg’s— 


the first wholesale 
book house in the country to establish and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities. We specialize in library service. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
330 East Ohio Street - Chicago 
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MISS NANCY CRAMMER BARNDOLLAR, Librarian. 
GENERAL STAFF COLLEGE LIBRARY 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 


View showing the three tier SNEAD STANDARD STACK equipped with 
“Colonial” ends, “Open Bar” adjustable shelves and prepared to receive two future 
tiers. 

Since this photo was taken the two upper tiers have been furnished and the Library 
is now completely equipped with the SNEAD STANDARD STACK. 

A feature of this installation is the open well at the center with a connecting 
bridge at each of the four stack decks. 

For years Snead products have been the preferred equipment for both large and 
small libraries. 

Their adaptability to expansion, their unequalled compactness, and their scientific 
construction throughout insure perfect satisfaction and economy. 

Detailed plans and description of the above, and many other notable library 
buildings are found in our publication “Library Planning, Bookstacks and Shelving” 
ow also contains valuable technical articles on the planning and construction of 
ibraries. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 
Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Canadian Branch: Dominion Bank Building, Toronto, Canada 
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Co-operation Between Public and Special 


Libraries 
By DORSEY W. HYDE, Jr. 


President, Special Libraries Association 


industrial development in this country 

during the past decade is the new empha- 
sis upon research study, and the use of fact 
information as a basis for the formulation of 
business policy and as a guide in the conduct 
of routine matters of administration. It is by 
no means uncommon for a large corporation 
to expend for research in one year, sums sev- 
eral times as large as the budgets of libraries 
in all but the largest cities. A dye manufac- 
turer, for example, would not hesitate to spend 
thirty thousand dollars for certain types of re- 
search, and one manufacturer a year or so ago 
invested twice that sum in an investigation of 
motor truck operating costs. 

Where research flourishes the special library 
is indispensable. Valuable data, in published 
and unpublished form, accumulate in quantity 
and must be studied, digested and arranged ac- 
cording to a unified plan of classification and 
storage. It is realized increasingly that the mere 
acquisition of research information is not suf- 
ficient; when such data has been obtained, pro- 
vision must be made for distributing it to busi- 
ness executives, to the field staff, and in some 
cases to the patrons of the firm. When this type 
of continuous reference service is left to the 
special librarian the expert investigator is free 
to devote his entire time to creative work. The 
realization of the foregoing is now so wide- 
spread that more than five hundred concerns 
have established business or technical libraries 
and new firms are continually becoming inter- 
ested. 


\ N outstanding feature of commercial and 


ISOLATION versus CO-OPERATION 

Altho it has been frequently pointed out that 
the present is an age of specialization, it is not 
realized so generally that the one and only cor- 
rective of this tendency is increased co-opera- 
tion between specialists and others. The story 


is often told of the two men who exchanged 
dollars, without either becoming the richer. In 
the realm of knowledge, on the other hand, 
when an exchange is made each man retains his 
original information plus that of the man with 
whom he made the exchange. 

The experience of every special library has 
demonstrated that no subject can be isolated 
from other subjects. The bank librarian must 
be able to answer questions on advertising; the 
insurance librarian will be asked about trans- 
portation rates; the motor industry librarian 
will have to study accounting, road construction, 
market analysis as well as other subjects. Thus 
in every instance it is shown that one subject 
involves another, and that if constructive ser- 
vice is to be rendered the special librarian must 
know of other sources of information and use 
them to supplement his own sources. 


INTEGRATING SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

The question of integrating community in- 
formational sources is of such importance that 
it has been decided to devote to this problem a 
joint session of the American Library Associa- 
tion and the Special Libraries Association at 
the Swampscott convention. By way of intro- 
duction to the program for that occasion letters 
were sent out to about a dozen public and a 
dozen special librarians asking for their opin- 
ions as to the feasibility of co-operation between 
public and special libraries, how such co-opera- 
tion would benefit each institution, whether lo- 
cal informational clearing houses are advisable, 
and similar questions. 

The replies to this letter came back promptly 
in almost every case, and from these many in- 
teresting expressions of opinion have been ob- 
tained. The replies show that a good number 
of public and special librarians believe that 
co-operation between their respective institutions 
is highly desirable, and that such co-operation 
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will result in substantial benefits to the business 
world as well as to the community as a whole. 
As one librarian expressed it: “We believe 
most decidedly in co-operation between public 
and special libraries . . . it is our opinion that 
neither can give the full service that it should 
without the help of the other. . . . It is a defi- 
nite part of our . . . policy to foster the estab- 
lishment and development of special libraries 
and to maintain cordial relations between these 
several special libraries, as well as between 
them and the public library.” Thus, in reply 
to the question, “Do you approve of co-opera- 
tion between public and special libraries?” the 
ten public librarians and the ten special libra- 
rians replied “Yes” in every case, with but two 
who made reservations, i 


BENEFITS TO PUBLIC LIBRARY 

All of the twenty letters were in accord as 
to the benefits accruing to public libraries from 
co-operation with special libraries. The replies 
to the question, “How would co-operation bene- 
fit the public library?” showed that the writers 
thought that such co-operation would benefit 
the public library because it would: 

1. Increase the scope of public library ser- 
vice by enlarging its informational sources. 

2. Enable the public library to supply highly 
specialized information. 

3. “Sell” the public—especially business men 
—as to the need for increased library appro- 
priations. 

4. Make business men and the general public 
use the public library more. 

5. Reduce public library expenditure for 
highly specialized books. 

6. Increase the interest of public library em- 
ployees and develop improved esprit de corps. 
BENEFITS TO SPECIAL LIBRARY 

Correspondents were equally agreed that co- 
operation of the sort contemplated would be of 
benefit to the special library, if only, as the 
jocular Mr. Lee pointed out, to “Keep it from 
brooding over the fact that it is a special li- 
brary”! Replies to the third question (“How 
would co-operation benefit the special _ li- 
brary?”) indicated that, in the belief of the 
writers, such co-operation would: 

1. Increase the scope of special library ser- 
vice by enlarging its general informational 
sources. 

2. Save space and expense of books obtain- 
able thru inter-library loans. 

3. Advertise the special library to the public. 

4. Put special libraries in touch with each 
other. 

IS CO-OPERATION POSSIBLE? 

Question number four, “Do you think it pos- 

sible to devise some plan to integrate public 
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and special library service?” brought out many 
interesting replies. Carl B. Roden, of Chicago, 
said: “We think we are doing it in Chicago, 
and do not propose to let them get away!” Carl 
P. Vitz, of Cleveland, basing his reply on re- 
ports of several staff members, said:-“It is our 
opinion that the ‘will to co-operate’ is more 
important than any standardized plan. Each 
community necessarily works out this problem 
according to local conditions.” 

Adam Strohm, of Detroit; Purd B. Wright, 
of Kansas City; Walter L. Brown, of Buffalo; 
Joseph L. Wheeler, of Youngstown; Rebecca 
B. Rankin, of New York Municipal Reference 
Library; Helen Hemphill of Western Electric 
Company; Alta B. Claflin of the Cleveland 
Federal Reserve Bank; George W. Lee of Stone 
and Webster; Savel Zimand of the New York 
Bureau of Industrial Research; and the Newark 
Business Branch, expressed their belief in the 
possibility of devising some plan to integrate 
the service of public and special libraries. 
Charles F. D. Belden, of Boston, thinks such inte- 
gration would not be possible in “some excep- 
tional cases.” Arthur E. Bostwick states that 
the goal should be the consolidation or afhlia- 
tion of all special libraries in the community 
except those owned by private business con- 
cerns in connection with their plants. Ralph 
L. Power, of the College of William and Mary, 
believes in integration “only so far as it is possi- 
ble to co-operate by placing facilities at the dis- 
posal of each.” Adelaide R. Hasse writes 
that “sympathetic co-operation is all that is 
needed.” 

Some of the replies indicated that the writers 
do not believe that any relationship between 
public and special libraries, other than general 
co-operation, is feasible. Mary Louise Alex- 
ander, of Barton, Durstine and Osborne, New 
York, doubts the possibility of such plans. 
Louise B. Krause, of H. M. Byllesby and Com- 
pany, Chicago, points out certain definite limi- 
tations upon public and special library co-ope- 
ration, and Richard H. Johnston, of the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics, Washington, states: 
“I do not consider any plan is necessary.” 


PLANS FOR CO-OPERATION 

Progress in the direction of integrating public 
and special library service has been made in Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cleveland, New York and other 
cities. Mr. Belden reports the creation of a com- 
mittee on co-operation (“Extension Service Com- 
mittee”) which is made up of public and special 
librarians in Boston and which holds weekly 
meetings to discuss problems of co-operation. 
In Chicago, Mr. Roden reports a plan whereby 
books are distributed to special libraries in 
some fifty-six different firms, with a total circu- 
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lation in 1920 of 272,934. In Cleveland, the 
Cleveland Club of Special Librarians was fos- 
tered by the Public Livrary which for some time 
past has maintained public library delivery sta- 
tions in special libraries and which has extended 
considerable aid to local special libraries in a 
variety of ways. The New York Special Libra- 
ries Association has been an active body for 
several years past and its members have co- 
operated with the New York Public Library thru 
the Municipal Reference Library. 


CLEARING HOUSE PLANS 

The last question asked referred to local in- 
formation clearing houses and _ participation 
therein by public and special libraries. The 
majority of the replies endorsed the clearing 
house principle and expressed their readiness 
to take part in any reasonable plan. The per- 
sons thus recording themselves were: Mr. E. 
H. Anderson, of the New York Public Library, 
Mr. Belden, Mr. Bostwick, Mr. Wright, Mr. 
Wheeler, Mr. Strohm, Mr. Vitz, Miss Rankin, 
Miss Claflin, Miss Hasse, Mr. Zimand, and Mr. 
Lee. The Newark Business Branch reporis a 
questionnaire study of local special libraries 
looking toward a clearing house service; Miss 
Hemphill is for the plan “as far as Company 
policy would permit”; Mr. Power believes “that 
such a thing is possible informally but not in a 
formal manner because of various necessary 
rules in business houses.”” Chicago, Mr. Roden, 
reports, is calling a meeting to consider the 
clearing house idea, and the Buffalo Public Li- 
brary, according to Mr. Brown, “would certainly 
like to co-operate in anything which would make 
the Public Library more useful.” 

In some instances the clearing house plan was 
thought to be impracticable. Thus Miss Krause 
writes: “In regard to local informational clear- 
ing houses, such plans never seemed to be prac- 
tical to many business organizations . not 
many business corporations are willing to pledge 
themselves to any co-operative agreement for 
furnishing information. They prefer to reserve 
the right to pass upon each request as made.” 
Miss Alexander, similarly, asks: “If co-opera- 
tion would mean simply an occasional 
telephone call for advice or a source of informa- 
tion, it could easily be managed, but if it meant 
being listed as a place which could be relied 
upon for certain specialized information, how 
and where could we draw the line?” Finally, 
Mr. Johnston says: “I do not consider any plan 
is necessary or that any new organization such 
as informational clearing houses and the like 
would be of any assistance. . . . All that is 
needed is the spirit.” 


CONCLUSION 
From the foregoing hasty resumé it would 
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seem to be evident that the question of co-opera- 
tion between public and special libraries is a 
live issue at the present time. There can be no 
doubt, on the one hand, that limitations will be 
placed upon co-operation by certain firms: but 
it is equally true that such limitations, where 
too strictly applied, will work to the disadvan- 
tage of the firms in question. In every case much 
will depend upon the librarian’s ability to “sell” 
his conception of library service and library co- 
operation to his employers. Publicity for the 
work of the special library in some cases will 
be a help, but in others a hindrance. On the 
whole, the survey seems to indicate that new 
developments looking to closer co-operation, are 
to be expected, and there can be no doubt but 
that such developments will be of special inter- 
est to all librarians, as well as a benefit to the 
community at large. 


Conference “Scholarships” 


T the business meeting of the Brooklyn 

Public Library Staff Association, held on 
May 3rd, it was decided to send two epre- 
sentatives chosen from the first three grades of 
the service, to the A. L. A. Conference, the ex- 
penses being met by a small tax on each mem- 
ber, in addition to larger voluntary contribu- 
tions. The names being drawn by lot, Beatrice 
Ginsberg and Clara L. Curtis will represent the 
Association. 

The New York Public Library Staff Associa- 
tion is to send two members of the staff—one 
from the Reference and one from th  Cireula- 
tion Department—to the A. L. A. Conference at 
Swampscott, and two to the New York State 
meeting at Ithaca. 

From the Reference Department Enid M. 
Weidinger, 1912-14 N.Y. P.L., goes to the A. 
L. A., and Mary A. McGowan to the N. Y. L. A. 
and from the Circulation Department Marie E. 
O’Menohue to the A. L. A., and May B. Gal- 
laghan to the N. Y. L. A. 

The expenses of these scholarships are met by 
part of the proceeds of the very successful 
Thursday suppers served by the Staff Associa- 
tion during the season of the public lectures 
which formed part of the open courses given 
by the Library School. 


A. L. A. MEMBERSHIP INCREASES 20% 
The 1920 Handbook of the A. L. A. lists 4 164 


members of the Association. From June Ist to 


May 7th of this year 690 new members were 
added, so that the total membership of the Asso- 
ciation is now 5154, or 976 more than at the 
end of 1919, 


A New Way of Dealing with Government 
Documents 


By GEORGE HIBBARD 


Assistant Librarian, Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 


care of government documents in a library 

and making use of them resembles any one 
of several political questions which history tells 
us have troubled Europe in the past. These were 
always unsettled and always coming up. What 
was true in regard to them is true as to the 
problem of Government publications. 

The present writer has been for a number of 
years in a position to watch very closely the 
influx of Government documents into a large 
repository library—the Grosvenor Library of 
Buffalo, New York, and to follow the constant 
effort to dispose of them. In addition there has 
been the question of how to bring them to the 
service of the public most readily and fully. 
Much attention, time and labor have been given 
to this. To go over the story of the past con- 
ditions, experiments and expedients is not 
necessary. The day came not long ago when a 
decided change had to be made. Fortunately 
the experience of a number of years in trying to 
reach the fullest use of the government docu- 
ments had suggested what appeared to be a way 
to meet the difficulty and to meet it successfully. 
Indeed the new scheme which was tried proved 
at once to be practical and was soon seen to be 
better in its working than any which had been 
employed before. 

For more than five years an attempt had been 
made to keep up a regular card catalog with 
Library of Congress cards. When the Grosvenor 
became a depository library some fifteen years 
ago an order was sent to Washington for all 
the series and other cards which appeared to be 
needful. As a matter of fact this resulted in the 
acquisition of a mass of cards of which very 
many were unserviceable, and many of which 
were put aside because the documents for-them 
had not come, or because there was not time to 
use them. This. however, was not the reason 
for the abandonment of this method. The sur- 
plus might have been redaced. There were 
other considerations of greater importance. 

The writer had made a practice for some time 
of seeking the information wished by the public 
in the government documents by another way 
than by the card catalog. The fact had become 


+ HE question of the best method of taking 


evident that no possible catalog of this kind 
which could be maintained would serve as an 
indication of where to look for the answers to a 


very great many of the questions. Frequently 
such answers could only be obtained from sep- 
arate articles in serial publications, and cards 
for every one of these would have made an 
impossibly large assortment. Also the time 
needed for typewriting the cards and filing them 
was to be considered. Cards came very irregu- 
larly and often very long after the publications 
had been issued. Not infrequently cards came 
which had not been ordered while others which 
would be serviceable were not sent. The result 
was that there was an accumulation of docu- 
ments for which there were no cards. Moreover, 
there was the accumulation of cards for which 
there were no documents. To make and main- 
tain a complete card catalog of government 
documents would require the constant work of 
more than one person. Also the rise in price 
of cards greatly increased the expense. 

As everyone knows the Government publishes 
the Monthly Catalogue of United States Docu- 
ments. At the end of June of each year there is 
included in the issue a very full index of the 
author, title and subject matter of the documents 
published during the preceding twelve months. 
The serial publications are very fully analyzed. 
This yearly index serves not only as a complete 
euide to the documents, but to the subjects 
treated. When any matter had to be looked up 
and there was no definite certainty of where the 
facts were to be found recourse was had to this 
catalog. The indexes were run over beginning 
with the latest and going backward. Generally 
the inquirer had some idea of the time when the 
desired knowledge was published and a search 
for only a few years was necessary. Very often 
something in connection with the subject gave 
some hint of the period of publication. Except 
in the case of definite numbers of serial publi- 
cations this was found to be the quickest and 
the most satisfactory course to follow. The 
thought, thereupon, occurred to the writer that 
since this was the actual practice in the way of 
using the documents there was no reason why it 
might not be carried further. What had proved 
serviceable in casual use might be regulated 
and worked out into an established system. This 
was undertaken and the result has turned out 
better even than was at first expected. For one 
thing, as soon as the method was adopted a 
very considerable number of documents which 
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had been gathering and for which no cards had 
come could be placed on the shelves with the 
certainty of being easily found. 

The idea was to use the Monthly Catalogues 
as a library catalog. The procedure was as fol- 
lows: The number assigned to the document 
was written on the margin of the Monthly 
Catalogue opposite the entry of the document. 
The document was then put away in the stack 
where it belonged. Afterward all that was 
necessary to do to find it was to refer to the 
index. There would be a reference to the docu- 
ment by subject and title and by the department 
or bureau issuing it. Turning to the page on 
which it was recorded the number could be 
found. For this purpose the Superintendent of 
Documents’ classification has been taken. In 
the case where the publication is a numbered 
one of a regular series a line is drawn under the 
number and the name of the series. To help in 
this connection a small card catalog is used. 
In it are placed cards with the names and num- 
bers of all serial publications. When the name 
of the series is obtained from the printed 
Monthly Catalcgue this can be found in the card 
catalog of serials and the document obtained 
from the-shelves. If the document is one which 
has been published since the last index appeared 
the subject will generally indicate in what de- 
partment the paper or document is to be found, 
and instead of referring to the index the sep- 
arate monthly publications are then consulted. 
The method makes possible the marking and 
putting away of almost the latest documents, 
for the Monthly Catalogue keeps up very closely 
with the distribution of the documents to the 
depository libraries. 

To look up all that has been published by the 
Government on any subject only necessitates 
running thru the indexes of the different years 
which does not take long and which gives much 
fuller information than could be gained from 
any incomplete and inadequate catalog. For 
example, many subjects are treated in special 
articles for which the Library had not been ac- 
customed to receive any cards. An instance oc- 
curred recently. A request came by telephone 
for information as to the use of cyanide gas. A 
member of a firm owning a large elevator wished 
to get some facts as to the destruction of insects 
by this means. A few minutes search disclosed 
two entries in the index to the Monthly Cata- 
logue of United States Documents, July, 1915- 
June, 1916: 

“Cyanide gas; destruction of mosquitoes, 
fleas, etc., fumigation of U. 5. S. Tennessee by 
cyanide methods.” 

The first referred to an article in the Public 
Health Reports and the second to a paper in the 
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Naval Medical Bulletin. In neither case would 
there have been cards in the card catalog and 
the information would not have been available 
unless the Monthly Catalogue had been used. 
When in searching for information, as in this 
case, the use of the printed catalog was essential, 
its regular use in all cases seemed advisable. 

The method is very simple. The numbers of 
the catalog are bound and the volumes kept to- 
gether where they may be consulted by the 
public. All that is needed is to look up any 
author, department or subject as can easily be 
explained. Then the attendant can quickly 
bring the desired document. 

To recapitulate: The time saved in the type- 
writing of cards and filing them is very great. 
The lessening in expense is considerable. A 
catalog made this way by using the Monthly 
Catalogue of Government Documents is much 
more exhaustive and more fully up to date. 
There are other reasons of hardly less weight 
which have justified the adoption of the methods 
just described. 

Of course the publications of the Congression- 
al Series cannot be treated in this manner, or 
rather the same means cannot be used, since the 
documents are not listed in the Monthly Cata- 
logue. However, by a similar use of the Docu- 
ment Index (Consolidated Index) giving the 
contents of the Congressional set of each Con- 
gress, a like result can be obtained and in pre- 
cisely the same way. What would be better not 
only for the Congressional documents, but for 
the other United States publications would be 
to use the Catalogue of Public Documents (Com- 
prehensive. Index of Public Documents), the 
large volumes, published for the different 
Congresses and “all Departments of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” These, however, 
are only issued at intervals of two or three years, 
and a record of documents cannot be quickly 
made. The best way would be to transfer the 
records made in the Monthly Catalogue and the 
Document Index (Consolidated Index) to the 
Catalogue of Public Documents as the volumes 
appear and this may be ultimately done by the 
Grosvenor. 

The writer would like to give a more elaborate 
description of the method employed, but hesi- 
tates about taking more space. One thing may 
be said and that is that it would seem to be a 
good scheme for smaller libraries, or those 
which are not depositories. The subscription 
to the Monthly Catalogue is only fifty cents a 
year. With the use of it there is not only a 


means of having a record of what Government 
documents are in any particular library and 
where they may be found on the shelves, but 
also what Government documents on any par- 
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ticular subject are published. They can then be 
obtained if wished from Washington by the 
patrons of the library. The suggestion is made 
that two copies of the Catalogue might be ad- 
vantageous, one for use as a catalog by the 
cataloger and another for the use of the public. 
Then if one volume is lost or destroyed the work 
on it would not have been in vain. The other 
would be always accessible. 

Two objections to the plan which seem likely 
to be made should perhaps be answered more 
fully than has been done by what has been 
written. The criticism that looking back thru 
the volume of catalogs by years needs time, has 
already been met by the explanation that in 
almost all cases some fact narrows the search. 
What however is more important is the assur- 
ance that altho somewhat more time has been 
used in such a search, nothing has been missed. 
As has been already said, a card catalog of 
’ government documents which is absolutely com- 
plete would be impossible in almost any library 
because of its size. Moreover the expense in 
money and the expenditure in iime in making 
such a catalog would be a greater loss for 
a library than the slight loss of time in going 
over the bound monthly catalogs, and the month- 
ly catalogs form a really complete catalog. 

In regard to what may be said about the fact 
that the printed catalogs and indexes come some 
time after the documents and that therefore the 
documents cannot be cataloged at once, this re- 
ply can be given. In many cases the cards 
were not received until as long after the docu- 
ments as happens with the printed books. 

The plan has the approval of the best au- 
thorities. The following is an extract from a 
letter received from Mr. C. H. Hastings, Chief 
of the Card Division of the Library of Con- 
gress: 

“We have cancelled your general order for 
cards for government documents. If you have 
any improved method for making documents 
available without cataloging them, I should be 
glad to learn of it. I have frequently advised 
small libraries to use Library of Congress cards 
for the most important documents only and to 
rely on the catalogs of the Superintendent of 
Documents for the others. I wonder if this is 
the method which you will employ hereafter.” 

No claim is made that the plan now in use 
by the Grosvenor Library is perfect. The present 
writer and the Library would be glad to have 
suggestions and would like to know what has 
been the experience of anyone working along 
the same lines. The only plea made is that the 
Grosvenor plan has been found after trial to be 
satisfactory. The hope is entertained that it 
may be of use to others. 


Book Titles Most Popular 
in April 
HE six works of fiction most in demand in 
April at the public libraries, according to 

Frank Parker Stockbridge’s statistics for the 
June Bookman were: 
Main Street. Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt. 
The Age of Innocence. Edith Wharton. Apple- 

ton. 
The Mysterious Rider. Zane Grey. Harper. 
The Sisters-in-Law. Gertrude Atherton. Stokes. 
Potterism. Rose Macaulay. Boni. 
Moon-Calf. Floyd Dell. Knopf. 

The general books most in demand were: 
The Outline of History. H. G. Wells. Macmil- 

lan. 

Margot Asquith: An Autobiography. 

Asquith. Doran. 

The Americanization of Edward Bok. Edward 

Bok. Scribner. 

The Peace Negotiations. 

Houghton. 

White Shadows in the South Seas. 

O’Brien. Century. 

Crowding Memories. Mrs. Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich. Houghton. 

During the same month the best selling fic- 
tion, according to statistics compiled by Books 
of the Month from special reports by seventy- 
six booksellers in sixty-one cities, were: 

Main Street. Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt. 

The Brimming Cup. Dorothy Canfield. Har- 
court. 

The Mountebank. William J. Locke. Lane. 

The Sisters-in-Law. Gertrude Atherton. Stokes. 

The Mysterious Rider. Zane Grey. Harper. 

Sister Sue. Eleanor H. Porter. Houghton. 

The best sellers in general literature were: 
The Peace Negotiations. Robert Lansing. 

Houghton. 
Outline of History. H. G. Wells. Macmil- 

an. 

Mystic Isles of the South Seas. Frederick 

O’Brien. Century. 

White Shadows in the South Seas. Frederick 

O’Brien. Century. 

Mirrors of Downing Street. Anonymous. Put- 
nam. 


Now It Can Be Told. Sir Philip Gibbs. Harper. 


Margot 


Robert Lansing. 


Frederick 


The Wichita Eagle has arranged with Julius 
Lucht to print every Sunday a list of articles 
on timely and varied subjects selected from 
magazines in the library. “The first list in- 
cluded articles on inflammatory grouch, a cam- 
era man in Borneo, a plain talk to merchants, 
and Carpentier and Dempsey.” 


The Library 


of the United States Department 


of Agriculture and Its Branches* 


By MARY G. LACY 
Librarian, Bureau of Markets, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HE Library of the U. S. Department of 
"TL assscuttare is the largest library in the 

world devoted specifically to agriculture 
and the related sciences. It may be said to 
have been founded in 1839 when an appropria- 
tion of $1000 was authorized from the funds 
of the Commissioner of Patents for collecting 
and distributing seeds, prosecuting agricultural 
investigations and procuring agricultural statis- 
tics. Because of the fact that the statistics of 
agriculture were early perceived to be a vital 
necessity to the young Nation, the collection of 
them and of the records of them in books went 
hand in hand, and right at this point the library 
began which was destined to become, in 1862, 
the Library of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, then created. This, the National 
Agricultural Library, now numbers 165,069 vol- 
umes, and has a catalog of half a million cards. 
The collections on the subject of American agri- 
culture, including horticulture, forestry, pom- 
ology, dairying, livestock, poultry, agricultural 
statistics and the various agricultural crops, are 
most extensive. In addition it has a large and 
representative collection of the most important 
foreign agricultural books and periodicals and 
a collection of the publications of foreign agri- 
cultural institutions, societies, and experiment 
stations which is without question the largest 
and most complete in the United States. In the 
sciences which relate to agriculture, such as 
botany, chemistry, and zodlogy, the Library’s 
resources compare favorably with the resources 
of the large college and reference libraries of 
the country in these subjects and along economic 
lines they are probably unsurpassed. It is espe- 
cially strong in scientific and technical periodi- 
cals and society publications. 

The great strength of the Library, however, 
does not lie in the size or value of its collec- 
tions, notable as they are, but in the character 
of its catalogs, bibliographies, and records 
which are pre-eminent in making available the 
literature of the subjects covered wherever it 
may be located. Its specialty, therefore, is this 
particular form of Service. These catalogs form 
an international bibliography of agriculture, 
such as exists nowhere else in the world. Those 
who work with these catalogs all the time do not 


* Paper read before the District of Columbia Library 
Association on January 5, 1921, 


realize how widely they differ in this respect 
from the ordinary catalog, until some delighted 
foreigner’s enthusiasm spills over and he ex- 
claims, “We have no such service as this in 
Europe.” To explain a little more fully: The 
main catalog contains not only author and 
subject cards for the resources of the Depart- 
ment Library, but also the cards obtained from 
the Library of Congress and from other libra- 
ries of their resources in the subjects in which 
the Department is interested. In addition, the 
Library has analysed a number of the most not- 
able foreign agricultural periodicals, and has 
both author and subject cards in its main catalogs 
for them. Subject headings are very carefully 
chosen, often with the help of the scientists 
themselves, but the wayfaring man is not al- 
lowed to err therein either, for reference cards 
in abundance take care of his needs. Besides 
this great main catalog which includes all the 
material in the Bureau Libraries, there are spe- 
cial catalogs and indexes in the Bureau libra- 
ries, such as the botany catalog, the plant path- 
ology catalog, the catalog of veterinary science, 
containing about two hundred thousand cards, 
the index to foreign food laws, the index to 
economic entomology, and others which make 
up a grand total of more than a million and a 
quarter cards indexing the literature of agri- 
culture and the allied sciences—basis for a fair 
claim to being an international bibliography of 
agriculture. 

As the steps of scientific progress are record- 
ed, first in journals and proceedings of learned 
societies, the most notable section of the Li- 
brary’s resources lies in this class. Many of 
the sets of foreign agricultural periodicals are 
probably not contained in any other library in 
the country. The Library receives currently 
about 3000 periodicals, and by means of a 
“Continuations List” which is unique in char- 
acter, tho widely copied, it makes all the infor- 
mation which the Library contains concerning a 
periodical or scientific serial available, in one 
place. Each entry card is a biography of the 
journal represented and makes available in the 
hour of need all correspondence relating to it, 
records irregularities of issue, change of title 
and much other information often of the great- 
est value in the verification of obscure references 
and in other ways. When it is remembered that 
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the Library receives currently almost three thou- 
sand periodicals, half of them in foreign lan- 
guages, and almost five thousand serials of less 
frequent issue and that this total of eight thou- 
sand serials is covered in the most comprehen- 
sive way and with the most meticulous care in 
this Continuations List, it is not hard to see why 
it is the pride and joy of all the Department 
Library workers. We shall be glad to share it 
with any of you who need its information at any 
time, for in so doing we shall be no poorer, and 
we shall thereby vindicate our pride. 

In the broad outlines of its organization the 
Department Library resembles that of a univer- 
sity with its various departmental libraries, 
which correspond somewhat to the branch li- 
braries in the Department of which there are 
thirteen. While it is obviously impossible to 
speak fully of the work of these in the time 
allotted me, I want to mention a few of the 
outstanding features of some of them. The work 
of any one of the Bureau libraries could easily 
fill all our time. We can only hope to mention a 
few of the activities of some of them. The Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry’s plant pathology catalog 
covers with great fullness the literature of plant 
diseases. The Botany catalog, filed in that Li- 
brary also, consists of about two hundred thou- 
sand cards and is the result of a highly success- 
ful attempt to enlarge and co-ordinate the col- 
lections of botanical literature in the libraries 
in Washington. It makes available information 
as to all the main botanical collections in the 
country, notably those of the Gray Herbarium, 
the Arnold Arboretum, Lloyd Library, and oth- 
ers in addition to those of the Library of Con- 
gress, the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
the National Museum, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the Geological Survey, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office, and the private libraries of Dr. 
Edward Lee Greene and Captain John Donnell 
Smith. There are author and subject cards for 
all entries and in addition a number of scientific 
serials, principally those published before 1800, 
have been carefully analysed. The subject mat- 
ter represented is much wider in scope than is 
justified by the strict use of the term “botani- 
cal.” The allied subjects of horticulture, tropi- 
cal agriculture, fibers, gums and resins, pharma- 
cology, special crops (cacao, cotton, rubber, 
etc.), seed adulteration and control, are found 
in this catalog as well as voyages and explora- 
tions which touch upon the botany of a country 
or publish scientific results. The catalog is 
also rich in biographies and bibliographies of 
botanists. Other work of the Bureau of Plant 


Industry Library is the verification and editing 
of all bibliographies contained in the publica- 
tions of the Bureau and in the Journal of Agri- 


cultural Research. Last year this work com- 
prised one hundred and twenty-eight manu- 
scripts including two thousand one hundred and 
twenty-five references. An undertaking of the 
Library which is much appreciated is the com- 
piling every two weeks of a list of the contents 
of the botanical periodicals received in the Bu- 
reau. This list is circulated to the scientists 
and others interested and has cut down very 
materially the circulation of the journals them- 
selves, which had become such an immense 
piece of work that it threatened to break down 
of its own weight. It is no longer necessary for 
a scientist to see every botanical periodical is- 
sued. He receives this list instead and asks 
only for those journals which contain material 
of interest to him. 

The Bureau of Chemistry Library contains the 
reference collection of the Department on the 
subject of Chemistry, and performs much inter- 
esting and important work in connection with 
the Bureau’s activities, both in the line of re- 
search and in the administration of the Food 
and Drugs Act. One of the most interesting of 
its activities is a file of foreign food laws which 
it has collected in the original, translated, in- 
dexed and made available to investigators. This 
collection is highly valued by the chemists them- 
selves, and by the trade which is affected by the 
enforcement of the Pure Food and Drugs Act. 
There are 17 field libraries maintained by the 
Bureau Library also for the laboratories of the 
Bureau located thruout the country. 

The Forest Service Library is one of the 
largest and most important of the Bureau collec- 
tions. It has an index consisting of more than 
100,000 cards which cover not only the books 
and periodicals relating to forestry, lumbering 
and forest products of all kinds but which in- 
cludes analytics of all material of interest to the 
Forest Service contained in trade papers, as well 
as much manuscript material. There are also 
one hundred and sixty-two field libraries main- 
tained by the Forest Service for its workers on 
the national forests, at the forest experiment 
stations and the Forest products laboratory. 
Thirty-one thousand books are charged by the 
librarian to these stations and there is a special 
flavor of romance about this work when we 
visualize the lonely lookout stations and the 
isolated workers to which these libraries find 
their way. 

The Department’s collection of state and fed- 
eral laws is deposited for the most part in the 
office of the solicitor. We should omit any men- 
tion of this branch of the Department Library as 
being less interesting were it not that a statement 
as to why this collection is necessary is of inter- 
est. The fact that the Department of Agricul- 
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ture enforces about fifty federal statutes, and 
that last year 6,000 cases of violation of these 
laws were uncovered and prosecuted and almost 
$250,000 collected in fines is not realized by 
most people. The rank and file of the popula- 
tion think of the Department of Agriculture as 
existing principally for the benefit of the pro- 
ducer—the much heralded farmer—whereas in 
fact it exists just as much for the consumer. 
Over a third of its appropriations are devoted 
to regulatory work, which, of course, means the 
enforcement of these fifty statutes which protect 
your health and safety and that of every other 
citizen and sojourner in our land. The enforce- 
ment of these laws requires a staff of thirty-three 
lawyers and ten title attorneys.. “Many of the 
criticisms of the Department in Congress and 
elsewhere can be traced to the sore spots left by 
the pressure of the laws laid upon the Depart- 
ment for enforcement.” 

Then there is the Library of the States Rela- 
tions Service which has many and varied fune- 
tions, two of which stand out pre-eminently— 
First, its part in the preparation of the Experi- 
ment Station Record, which since the establish- 
ment by law of the State experiment stations in 
1888, has indexed and abstracted the great body 
of experimental data collected in this country, 
and a large proportion of that produced abroad. 
The Experiment Station Record is probably the 
most important single supplement to the main 
catalog. The other outstanding activity of this 
Bureau Library is the collection of the literature 
of the extension movement, which has been 
greatly augmented under the provisions of the 
Smith-Lever act. The county agent and the 
Farm Bureau go hand in hand, but that is an- 
other story. 

The Library of the Bureau of Entomology 
consists of a highly specialized collection of 
both American and foreign works on economic 
entomology, as well as systematic works on 
American entomology and the more important 
foreign systematic works. Taken as a whole 
this collection may be said to be the best in the 
country on its economic side. The catalog con- 
tains over 50,000 cards and is very fully supple- 
mented for American economic material by the 
Bibliography of American Economic 
tomology. The first eight parts of this, cover- 
ing the literature from 1860 to 1904, were pub- 
lished by the Department. In 1917 the Index to 
the Literature of American Economic En- 
tomogy 1904 to 1914, prepared in the Bureau. 
was published by the American Association of 
Economic Entomologists. Index No. 
1915 to 1919, prepared in the Bureau Library, is 
now being published by the Association. 

Then there is the Crop Estimates or Statistical 
Library, which is said to be one of the strongest 
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statistical libraries in the country, and whose 
votaries love and prize it beyond any words of 
mine to convey to you; the Library of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, containing a good col- 
lection on engineering, drainage, irrigation, 
rural sanitation, heating, etc.; the Farm Man- 
agement Library dealing with the subject of 
agricultural economics in all its phases; except 
marketing and crop statistics of production and 
last but not least in my estimation, the Bureau 
of Markets Library—I know most about this 
because of a five months’ tenure of office there 
and having had not the smallest thing to do with 
collecting or administering it before that time, 
no considerations of modesty would prevent my 
talking about it for some hours to come were it 
not that your hard hearted program committee ~ 
has imposed a time limit upon me 

The Bureau of Markets Library collections 
are not large for the reason that there has not 
much been written on the distribution and mar- 
keting side of agriculture. In spite of the fact 
that as far back as 1681 canny John Houghton 
of the Royal Society wrote that “What the hus- 
bandman is concerned with is the materia prima 
of all trade and the finding of a vent for his 
commodities is as necessary to his end as it is to 
know the ways of tilling, planting, sowing, etc.” 
—in spite of this early recognition of the im- 
portance of marketing in agricultural, and in- 
deed in all, economy, no serious attempt to work 
out the problem was made until recent years. 
So the literature of the subject is not extensive 
and of all things is the most elusive. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of collecting it and I stand 
abashed at my predecessor’s skill and that of the 
Department Library in accomplishing the feat. 
The Bureau of Markets collections number less 
than five thousand pieces but it is probably as 
comprehensive as it is possible for it to be. One 
of the most important lines of work carried on 
in the Library is the maintaining of a legislative 
file of all material of interest to the Bureau. 
The Congressional Record is received each 
morning and all work of special interest is 
briefed. Two copies of all bills, resolutions, 
and hearings of interest to the Bureau are re- 
quested daily, and filed by subject in folders so 
that the progress of any bill which is of interest 
may be followed day by day from its introdue- 
tion to its final passage. 

There is much omitted and much that has 
been touched upon has received but cavalier 
treatment. We hope, however, that this bird’s- 
eye view of the great reservoir of agricultural 
information stored in the Library of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture may tempt you to 
investigate for yourselves, and thus enable us to 
be of greater service to you than we have ever 
been before. 
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Cataloging and the Library Schools" 


By ASKEL G. S. JOSEPHSON 
Chief Cataloger, John Crerar Library, Chicago 


HE study of cataloging must be considered 

as the fundamental study of all who intend 
to take up library work, not as a subject of 
interest to those only that intend to become 
“mere catalogers.” There can be no “mere cata- 
logers” any more than “mere reference _li- 
brarians,” or “mere shelf listers,” or what not. 
The profession of librarianship, if it is to be 
regarded as a profession and not as a trade, 
must be looked upon as one profession, and as 
long as the student is in the school, he should 
be made to see the whole as a whole. If he has 
been led to regard cataloging as something 
apart from the rest, as something different, 
curious, inferior, it is the fault of the schools 
that have regarded it as such. Or is it not to 
regard the subject as inferior when it is made 
selective in the senior year? And does anyone 
who knows what the instruction in cataloging 
is and has been, wonder that, when such a 
choice is put before students, they will have 
mone of it? Or when an instructor tries to 


make cataloging “interesting” by connecting it 
with social service, with the result that, when 
the students in the course in library extension 
get a taste of real social service, they again will 


have nothing to do with cataloging? 

You cannot make cataloging “interesting” by 
trying to show that it really is something else, 
nor can you select those students that may have 
special aptitude for cataloging by saying to the 
whole senior class: “You do not need to take 
cataloging, if you do not care to,” if nothing has 
been done before to bring to the students the 
idea that cataloging is interesting in itself, be- 
cause it brings out the essential qualities in the 
students and separates the real librarians from 
the library clerks. And let me say right here 
that it is not what a library worker does, but 
how he does it, in what spirit he does it, that 
makes him a librarian or a library clerk. It 
makes all the difference in the world whether a 
piece of work is done in a scientific spirit or 
as a matter of routine. 

A good way to interest the students in the 
school in cataloging would be to give them in- 
teresting books to catalog, not the usual cata- 
loging “snags.” but books of literary or scien- 
tific interest that present some bibliographical 
complications, either in the multiplicity of parts 
or illustrative matter, or in the sequence of 
editions. 


*The following is the substance of a letter written, 


to an instructor in cataloging in one of the library 
schools, who, in replying to a questionnaire as to what 
the schools are doing to interest the students in cata- 
loging, asked me to suggest what should be done. 


But what should be done to make the would- 
be librarian understand that cataloging is an 
essential, yes, ‘he fundamental study preparatory 
to his calling? In my opinion, he should first 
be taught the principles of book description, 
history of the book, bibliography. If the student 
after such a study is given the usual training in 
the technique of library cataloging, he will un- 
derstand the meaning of this technique, these 
“dots and dashes” which he now is likely to 
think is the whole thing in cataloging, as I 
lately was told by the instructor in cataloging 
in one of the schools that these were the es- 
sential, the most important thing in the whole 
cataloging instruction. 

But these preliminary bibliographical studies 
are not the only background that a library 
student needs, he must have a definite cultural 
background and an appreciative understanding 
of the spirit of research. The minimum in this 
respect is usually thought to be acquired during 
the four years that the student spends in col- 
lege. The ordinary college course does not, 
however, always give the particular studies that 
should be required as preliminary to the library 
course. A library school connected with a uni- 
versity has a good opportunity to arouse the 
interest of students who seem particularly 
adapted to library work and to encourage them 
early in the freshman year to consider a future 
library career. For such students, then, a spe- 
cial course should be laid out. so that they 
already from the beginning of their college 
years are able to acquire the particular knowl- 
edge that will be of aid to them when they come 
to take up the particular library school studies. 
Such a course should include a thoro study of 
languages, including Latin and German as a 
good knowledge of these languages, combined 
with some knowledge of comparative philology 
will enable one to find his way in most other 
languages: then history, not only political, but 
social and cultural, and the history of literature 
in its broadest sense, not only of belles-lettres, 
but of historical, economic and scientific litera- 
ture as well. 

A library school not connected with a uni- 
versity should require a year’s careful study 
along these lines of all students who have not 
specialized already in the subjects mentioned 
above. I suggest tentatively the following books 
for such a course: 
Sedgwick & Tyler: 

1917, 
Darmstaedter: Handbuch der Geschichte der 

Naturwissenschaften und der Technik. 1908. 
Ingram: A history of political economy. 1915. 


A short history of science. 
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Biicher: Industrial revolution. 1901. 

Zimmer: Engineering of antiquity and technical 
progress in arts and crafts. 1913. 

Iles: Flame, electricity and the camera. 1900. 

Macpherson: A century of intellectual develop- 
ment. 1907. 

Prothero: A memoir of Henry Bradshaw. 1888. 

Biirger: Friedrich Adolf Ebert. 1910. 

Ingold: Notice sur la vie et les oeuvres de 
Marie Pellechet. 1902. 

Langlois & Seignobos: Introduction to the study 
of history. 1898. 

Clark: The care of books. 1902. 

Literature of libraries in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 1906-1907. 

Madan: Books in manuscript. 1893. New ed. 
1920. 


Blades: Books in chains. 1892. 


Summer Courses 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS 


i ere twenty-first annual session of the Chau- 
tauqua School for Librarians will be held 
on July 4th-August 12th. 

Only those are accepted who are already in 
library work or definitely appointed to positions. 

As in the past four years, students’ records are 
cumulated and filed from year to year, so that 
those who attend four full sessions may be grant- 
ed the certificate of the School. 

The freshman class has regular courses in 
cataloging, classification, reference work and 
organization. Courses of the sophomore group 
include history of libraries and book-making, 
book binding, advance cataloging, classification 
and reference work. The juniors have courses 
in subject bibliography, school and children’s 
work, types of libraries, and elective studies in 
literature and history. Work of the senior class 
includes cataloging and reference work in pub- 
lic documents, general and trade bibliography, 
administration and work with high school, 
normal school and college libraries. Apart 
from these courses there will be special lectures 
given before the classes in joint session. 

The instructors are Mary Elizabeth Downey, 
Library Secretary and organizer of Salt Lake 
City (Utah), Polly Fenton, California State Li- 
brary; Edna M. Hall, Warren (O.) Junior High 
School Library: Mary Belle Nethercut, Rock- 
ford College Library, Rockford, Ill.; Mae 
Byerley, Long Branch. New York; Mary T. 
Brown, Conneaut (0.) Public Library: and 
Grace Backus, Warren, O. 

Application for admission should be made 
as early as possible to Mary E. Downey, Chau- 
tauqua, New York. 


The invention of printing. 


Middleton-Wake: 


1897. 
Pollard: Last words on the history of the title 
page. 1891. 


Pollard: An essay on colophons. 1905. 

Koopman: The book lover and his books. 1917. 

Garnett: Essays in librarianship and_biblio- 
graphy. 1899. 

Brown: A manual of practical bibliography. 
1906. 

Ferguson: Some aspects of bibliography. 1900. 

Petzholdt: Bibliotheca bibliographica. 1886. 

Langlois: Manuel de bibliographie historique. 
1901-1904, 

Kroeger: A guide to the study and use of ref- 
erence books. 1917. 

Wheatley: How to form a library. 1886. 

Wheatley: How to catalogue a library. 1889. 


in Library Work 


The tuition fee is thirty dollars for each sum- 
mer season. 


KANSAS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


A? an introduction to library work the follow- 
ing courses are offered by the staff of the 
Kellogg Library and the faculty of the State 
Normal School at Emporia, beginning June 8th 
and closing July 20th. A certificate will be is- 
sued, but the courses (except that in children’s 
literature) do not carry regular credit toward 
a teaching certificate or degree. 

The courses are: Children’s literature, six 
lectures a week, June Ist-July 28th, Faye Huff- 
man, head of the schoo] and children’s depart- 
ment; Reference work, including methods of 
teaching and use of libraries, six lectures a 
week, Mrs. Jessie Luther, reference librarian; 
Book selection, ordering and accessioning, four 
lectures weekly, Anita Hostetter, research secre- 
tary; Library management, including lending 
systems, repair and binding, school libraries, 
county libraries and publicity, two lectures 
weekly, Maude Shaw, Head of the Circulation 
Department, Harriet L. Koch, and Willis H. 
Kerr, librarian; Classification and cataloging, 
six periods a week, Frieda K. Williams, head of 
the Catalog Department. 

Further information will gladly be furnished 
by Willis H. Kerr, Librarian. For list of avail- 
able rooms write to the Dean of Women, Kan- 
sas State Normal School, Emporia. 

Library Week July 18-22 is devoted to popu- 
lar afternoon conferences for school people, 
social workers, editors and librarians on modera 
uses of books and libraries, books as tools, ete. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
ipo summer library courses follow in gen- 


eral the same outline as of last year. These 
courses are intended principally for teachers 
who take charge of school libraries, in addition 
to their teaching duties, and credit for the work 
is given by the College of Education. 

The subjects included are: Organization and 


Act 


OMMO\N sense at last begins to prevail at 

Leipzig. They have now definitely aban- 
doned the scheme of basing their foreign charges 
on the fluctuations of exchange. Instead of di- 
viding the world up virtually into as many class- 
es as there are countries, there will, under the 
new program, be but two groups. The first, 
enjoying the more favorable financial position, 
will include Belgium, China, Denmark, Egypt, 
England, France, Holland, Japan, Mexico, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland and the United States. 
The nether group will consist of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Greece, Italy, Portugal and Spain. 
The former countries will be charged double 
the domestic price, the latter only 60% more 


than in Germany. The Teuerungszuschlag, once _ 


20%, later 10°, is cancelled. Now, as hereto- 
fore, antiquarian items are to be exempt. The 
situation, however, is left in a somewhat chaotic 
state because of two opposing exceptions: (1) 
Publishers may charge more than 100% if they 
like; (2) publishers may employ the domestic 
price if a bill totals more than M. 300, The 
first shows there is not yet concord in the 
Borsenverein and leaves the way to extortion 
still open. To the second it may not be expected 
that many will resort tho it is to be remembered 
that so prominent a publisher as Wilhelm Engel- 
mann had already, on January 1, 1921, an- 
nounced that thereafter no distinction between 
foreign and domestic orders would be observed 
in journals he published. 

Thus is writ the last chapter but one in an 
extraordinary story of international book-sell- 
ing. It has no counterpart anywhere unless we 
cite the so-called “service basis” upon which 
the H. W. Wilson Company’s bibliographies are 
sold. The first year of Government control 
closes with virtual capitulation. The simple 
fact is that the plan never was literally enforced 
more than a couple of months. Nine cents, the 
arbitrary value assigned the mark for America 
at the outset, dropped in midsummer to eight, 
then in autumn to seven, and in January was cut 
to five. In fifteen months’ time the American 
rate has dropped from 660° above the domestic 
price to 100° and the claim is made that Ger- 
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educational purpose of libraries, reference 
work, book selection, cataloging and classifica- 
tion, order and accession work, given by the 
regular faculty, and two courses on the theory 
and management of high school libraries and 
on daily service in the high school, given by 
Mildred Pope, supervisor of high school li- 
braries in Seattle. 


IV 


man material can now be had absolutely cheaper 
than before the war. 

The Macmillan Company advertises Elton, 
Oliver. A survey of English literature, 1780- 
1880, in four volumes. This is but a re-issue of 
two works published in London by Edward 
Arnold in 1912 and 1920 respectively, under 
the titles A survey of English literature, 1780- 
1830; idem, 1830-1880. Volume two of each 
Arnold edition contains the index of the two 
volumes. Macmillan numbers the four volumes 
consecutively but does not correct the references 
in the index. The result is that in the index in 
volume IV. it is necessary to change every refer- 
ence te volume I. by reading volume III. and to 
volume II. by reading volume IV. Libraries, 
therefore, will do well to get the Arnold edition, 
especially those libraries that own the Survey of 
1912. 

M. LLEWELLYN Raney 
Anna G. Hupparp 
Purp B. Wricut 
A. L. A. Committee on Book Buying. 


FREE ON REQUEST 

Asa Don Dickinson, delegate of the A. L. A. 
at the recent meeting of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science at Philadelphia, 
draws the attention of librarians to a set of 
charts outlining the organization, scope and 
accomplishments of the League of Nations, 
posted in the lobby outside of the conference 
room, which attracted a great deal of attention, 
and to the fact that a miniature set of these 
charts have been prepared which any librarian 
may have for his library on application to Mr. 
D. F. Garland, Welfare Department, National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


“How to Organize a Library” by Zana K. Mil- 
ler, librarian of the Library Bureau, has been 
prepared in response to frequent requests com- 
ing to the Bureau “for a brief pamphlet ¢- 
scribing the most essential library records and 
the simplest methods of carrying on a small li- 
brary. .Only the most essential records are 
described.” 


The John Crerar Library’s New Building 


By CLEMENT W. ANDREWS, Librarian 


N the first part of this paper (see LiprARY 

JournaL, May 15, 1921) an attempt has been 

made to state the general principles of the 
economics of library architecture. This second 
part treats of the application of these principles 
in a rather peculiar case, that of the newly 
erected building of The John Crerar Library. 

The question of a site for the Library was of 
course one of thefirst to engage the thoughts of 
the Directors. Before coming to a decision as 
to the most desirable location of the permanent 
home, temporary quarters in a central location 
were secured, in order to learn by experience the 
nature of the service the Library could best ren- 
der, the classes of readers it would serve, and 
especially the parts of the city from which they 
would come. The early reports of the library 
contain the results of these investigations. From 
them it became evident that the greatest useful- 
ness could be secured only in a central loca- 
tion, within the business district and accessible 
not only from all parts of the city but also from 
the railway stations. It was found that the num- 
bers of readers coming from each division of 
the city and directly from offices in the business 
district were approximately equal and that an 
unexpectedly large number came from out of 
town. 

That such considerations are important is self 
evident. but the magnitude of the economic fac- 
tors involved might well be overlooked. When 
the South Park Commissioners asked the Di- 
rectors to consider placing the Library across 
the Illinois Central tracks instead of alongside 
the Art Institute, the President, Mr. Hughitt, 
pointed out to them that a removal further East 
of only five hundred feet would entail upon 
every reader an additional walk of one thousand 
feet. As at that time one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand readers were using the Library each year 
this meant that the citizens of Chicago would 
walk each year thirty thousand extra miles and 
even at the brisk pace of four miles an hour 
take ten years of working time for this extra 
walk. 

Again the Directors have always laid stress 
on the importance of a site near the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, with which The John Crerar does 
not compete, but which it supplements. Per- 
sonally, | had not considered this very impor- 
tant, and was rather surprised to have the refer- 
ence librarian of the Public Library tell me, the 
other day, that she would be very glad to have 
us established in our new quarters, as it would 


save her much time in directing people where 
they could find the books they wanted. To say 
“across the street” would be much easier than 
to give the elaborate directions she then found 
necessary. If this saves time for her it must be 
a much greater economy of time and money for 
the readers to go across the street instead of to 
such a location as that of the Newberry Library. 

The temporary quarters mentioned did not 
prove to be as temporary as was expected. In- 
tended to serve for five or ten years at the most, 
they have had to serve twenty-five years with 
such additions as could be obtained in a build- 
ing in which space has always been in great 
demand. Indeed some of the staff became pessi- 
mistic and referred to them as the permanent 
quarters. The causes of delay were beyond the 
control of the Directors. Until 1910 they fully 
expected to secure a site on Grant Park nearly 
opposite the Public Library. The Illinois Leg- 
islature passed two separate acts permitting this 
and their action was accepted by the City Coun- 
cil and the South Park Board in ordinances ap- 
proved by ninety-five per cent of the abuttors, 
and ratified by a large majority of the voters 
of the South Park District, but was negatived 
by a decision of the Illinois Supreme Court on 
the ground that the question was res judicata. 

The Directors next proceeded to obtain a site 
by purchase. They announced their willingness 
to consider any between Twelfth Street and the 
river. Perhaps a score were offered and finally 
in 1912 they bought the property at the north- 
west corner of Randolph Street and Michigan 
Avenue, It runs one hundred and thirty-five feet 
north on the Avenue and not quite one hundred 
and thirty feet west on Randolph Street to the 
alley. When purchased there were on it four 
buildings of varying sizes, the one on the alley 
being of fireproof construction. 

While a lay-out and partial floor plans had 
been made for the Grant Park building, it was 
with the purchase of the Randolph Street site 
that the preparation of plans began in earnest. 
Messrs. Holabird & Roche were selected as the 
architects. The plans now carried out are the 
ninth set on which estimates have been asked 
and many of these sets in their final form were 
the result of repeated modifications. 

The reasons why so many plans were made 
are many and varied. Among them are the vary- 
ing size and character of the buildings to be 
destroyed, the very different bonuses which would 
have to be paid for the cancellation of the exist- 
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ing leases; the ambition of the Kaiser; the 
widening of Michigan Avenue, the shifting of 
the millinery trade; all economic considerations 
not previously mentioned. 

All plans have contemplated the utilization of 
the whole property ultimately, but the first pro- 
posed to begin with the north fifty-five feet; 
the second with the south eighty feet; the third 
to the sixth were for the temporary use of the 
old buildings during the war, with or without a 
small portion of the permanent building; the 
seventh and eighth proposed to use all but the 
alley building; while the ninth uses only about 
eighty feet square on the corner. 

The only ones of interest now are those for 
the Grant Park building as illustrating the ideal : 
the one for the complete building as illustrat- 
ing the best attainment of this ideal possible 
with a restricted area, and the necessity of se- 
curing income from rentals; and the actual build- 
ing as showing the compromises due to the 
present high cost of construction. 

The Grant Park building was a condensation 
of the New York Public Library, avoiding some 
of its disadvantages, but securing most of its ad- 
vantages. Had this plan been carried out it 
would have given the Library a building admir- 
ably adapted to its use at the time. Even after 
twenty years it would require only a few and 
minor changes to adapt it to the needs of the 
present time. 

The area of the Grant Park building would 
have been approximately sixty thousand square 
feet; that of the Randolph Street site is seven- 
teen thousand. It is evident that a building on 
the latter to secure the same capacity would 
have to be much higher. Moreover, the fact 
that not only the building but the site has to be 
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paid for from the funds of the Library made 
income from rentals a necessity. Fortunately, 
the loss in actual efficiency is more apparent than 
real. It is true that the ground floor no longer 
could be used for library purposes, but it is also 
true that a floor on the level of and abutting 
immediately on a busy street is not at all desir- 
able for such purposes. Note in this connection 
the Chicago Public Library which does not use 
its ground floor for any of its more important 
rooms. Nor, if the elevator service is sufficient, 
does it make much difference how high the 
reading rooms are placed. The trip in the ele- 
vator is the smallest fraction of the time spent 
by a reader in obtaining his book and a seat in 
which to use it. It will be, I am sure, much 
less than that spent by the majority of readers 
in the larger libraries in climbing the monu- 
mental stairs so generally and generously pro- 
vided by the architects. 

~The plans for the present site recognize these 
facts and also the compensating advantages of 
better light, purer air, and greater quiet, and 
place the main reading rooms at the top of the 
building; the subordinate reading rooms below 
these; the offices and work rooms below these: 
the stacks below these; and then reserve the two 
lower floors for rent. At first, also, the stacks 
would have been confined to the northwest cor- 
ner of the lot, leaving the street fronts of these 
floors also free for renting. 

This northwest corner, since it has insufficient 
light for other purposes would be the logical 
place for the cloak rooms, toilets, etc., but its 
use is barred by the fact that they must be near 
the reading rooms so that the building would 
have to be carried at once to its full height at 
an expense for waste space not justified by the 
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returns. The architects have adopted, there- 
fore, a suggestion of my own and have placed 
these utilities on a mezzanine floor in the cen- 
ter of the building between the two reading- 
rooms. From this floor short and easy flights 
of stairs lead up and down to the reading rooms. 
That going up is monumental in character and 
lands the reader immediately in the catalog and 
delivery room. The elevators will stop for 
readers only at this mezzanine floor, thus secur- 
ing better supervision, quicker elevator trips, 
preventing the carrying of wet wraps and um- 
brellas into the reading rooms, and, not a small 
consideration in Chicago, inviting all to wash 
hands before using the books. 

Unfortunately when the eighth set of plans, 
for about two-thirds of the entire building, was 
submitted to the contractors in July, 1919, the 
bids were so high (nearly $2,000,000) that the 
Directors felt that the Library could not afford 
to carry them out. Accordingly a new set was 
prepared for about fifty per cent of the larger 
building, and approved, and estimates were se- 
cured in October of that year. The bid of the 
George A. Fuller Company was accepted and 
work was begun at once. If conditions had been 
normal there is no reason to doubt the comple- 
tion of the building at the time set in the con- 
tract, July 1st, 1920. But conditions have not 
been normal unless we are to consider them as a 
new normal. 

Strikes in the coal, steel and cut stone indus- 
tries and gross failures to comply with the terms 
of the contract on the part of the sub-contrac- 
ters for hardware and electric fixtures would 
have in any case delayed the work six months. 
The greatest delay, however, was in the stack 
floors and for this the Fuller Company was di- 
rectly responsible, for they failed to test sam- 
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ples of the slabs, and allowed the sub-contractor 
to furnish one-half the number before ascer- 
taining that they were not satisfactory to either 
architects or owner. 

The building occupies an area of about six 
thousand square feet in the form of a square 
with a shallow L on the northwest. This L 
contains the elevators, stairs, smoke stack, and 
ventilating flues. The book carriers are in a 
much shallower projection on the north, so that 
the square is entirely free for library or rent- 
ing purposes. The height is two hundred feet, 
the full height allowed by the city ordinance at 
the time the plans were made. The foundations 
and columns, however, were made strong enough 
to carry four more stories, if it should seem ad- 
visable to add them. It may be called a fifteen 
story building with basement and attic, but the 
statement needs qualification. Two of the regu- 
lar floors have been omitted and four stack 
floors inserted in place of them, while on the 
Michigan Avenue half the thirteenth and fif- 
teenth floors have been omitted and the space 
added to the height of the reading rooms. The 
main reading room, on the fourteenth floor is 
twenty-eight feet high at the center of the arch, 
and the lower reading rooms are twenty-four 
feet high. Thus there are on Michigan Aveou* 
fifteen floors and in the rest of the building 
seventeen. Of these the Library will occupy all 
but five floors and one-half of the basement. 

The foundations are twenty-eight concrete 
piers, eighty-four feet deep, reaching to a very 
hard stratum immediately above the bed rock. 
The columns are steel covered with concrete. 
This covering is a better protection than tile 
and occupies less space. By experiment in the 
temporary quarters it was determined that for a 
library having a large proportion of quartos 
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and folios the bracket type of stack is far more 
economical than the standard type and that wi'' 
this the minimum distance between centers should 
be four feet six inches. 

As the standard makes of shelving come in 
three foot lengths it is evident that a spacing o 
the columns eighteen feet each way would make 


possible running the stacks most economically 
either east and west or north and south as might 
be desired. This spacing is also a very conven- 


ient one for the use of structural steel. The ex- 
cess of length north and south is thrown into the 
outside sections to secure better floor space in 
the stores, offices and library workroom and th- 
deficiency east and west is concentrated in th 
middle section, giving by the omission of on 
row of stacks a wide central service aisle. 
The floors are tile arches covered with cement, 
and this with tutti colori (art marble) in th 
corridors, all the base sections are art marble; 
the floors in the lobbies and other display por- 
tions, are covered with art marble, with cork 
tile in the reading rooms, and with cork carpet 
in the offices and work rooms. The permanen’ 
outer walls on the street fronts are of Bedford 
stone and when the permanent north and wes* 
walls are built they will be of the same material. 
The style is a modified Romanesque, which seems 
to be admirably adapted to library purposes, 
especially in a high building. The horizonta' 
not the vertical lines are accented, and these 
lines indicate the different uses of the floors. 

It has been stated that the temporary quarters 
served as an experimental laboratory for the 
determination of the best type of stack (in all a 
dozen were tested) and of the narrowest aisle 
width permitted. They also permitted the de- 
termination of the best type of lighting fixture. 
From more than a score, the “duplexalite,” a 


semi-indirect system, was selected by common 
consent of the staff, and this selection has been 
confirmed by experience. 

The matter of ventilation is of primary im- 
portance and here the decision appears to be 
satisfactory on grounds of economy and efh- 
ciency. One large fan ventilates the engine 
room, basement and the building as a whole, as 
an office building of its size requires. A smaller 
fan ventilates the reading rooms either by ex- 
haust alone, allowing fresh air to enter by the 
windows, or in very cold weather by both ex- 
haust and intake thru heating coils. A third 
and small fan ventilates the Class Room alone. 

The arrangement of the work space for the 
library staff is also unusual. The whole of the 
tenth floor is given to them. Each member of 
the staff has a window with room enough to 
arrange her desk at any angle desired. Between 
each pair of workers is a book case four feet 
high and twelve feet long. These furnish con- 
venient storage space and a considerable degree 
of privacy. Inside these working spaces is a 
three foot aisle, thus accounting for the outer 
row of bays on the northeast and south side of 
the room. The interior bays are occupied on 
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the east, which have good daylight, by the off- 
cial catalog, and in the middle by provision for 
supplies, arrears, books in process, and refer- 
ence works. 

A comparatively new type of windows, the 
so-called austral windows, have been installed 
here and quite generally thruout the building. 
These open in the middle before opening at top 
or bottom. Each sash carries its own shade. 
The ventilation resulting from their use is very 
satisfactory. The arrangement of the staff is 
such that the books make but one trip around 
the room. In every respect this working space 
has met expectations, and I do not know of any 
better elsewhere. 

A notable economy was secured by using re- 
inforced concrete slabs for the stack floors. The 
saving was about two-thirds of the cost of marble 
or glass. I am inclined to think that it will be 
desirable to give them a coating of cement paint 
but so far our experience with them is quite 
satisfactory. 

One other unusual detail may be noted. In 
the reading rooms the shelves are literally wall 
cases, being set in the walls. This was done 
primarily to secure deeper reveal of the win- 
dow openings without diminishing the floor 
space. Novel and useful as the feature is it 
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usually has to be pointed out to visitors. 

I wish that I could speak with as much en- 
thusiasm of the provisions for the readers as 
I have of those for the staff. The reading rooms 
are dignified, perhaps beautiful, convenient in 
arrangement, spacious as to height, but not large 
enough. Moreover, the wide separation of the 
books from the delivery desks militates against 
effective service. If the book lifts and conveyor 
work as they ought, unfortunately still an open 
question, this last may not have a serious effect. 
And of course the deficiency in space was rec- 
ognized as inevitable when it was decided to 
build only one-half of the building which had 
been planned. 

The demolition of the old buildings was be- 
gun October 10th, 1919, the foundation com- 
pleted by the end of the year, the frame erected 
by April, 1920; and the building transferred 
from the contractors in January, 1921. The de- 
lays already mentioned prevented the practical 
completion until May, 1921, and it was dedicated 
with suitable ceremonies on May 28th. The 
cost, fully equipped, has been about $1,400,000 
or about $1.00 a cubic foot. It is hoped that 
those who see it and use it will confirm the 
belief of the Directors that it meets the desire 
of the Founder that it should be “tasteful, sub- 
stantial, and fireproof.” 


Public Libraries and the New Fiction 


To the Editor of the Lisrary JouRNAL: 

In fairness to the libraries concerned in my 
recent survey of 1919 fiction titles, I should like 
to have you republish the list of libraries, giving 
revised figures for the number of titles added by 
each. These revisions are based on later infor- 
mation either imparted by the libraries or ob- 
tained by the writer. The revised list is as fol- 
lows: 
titles 


New Haven 
Jersey City 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Allegheny 
Providence 
Toronto 
Brockton 
Boston 
Hartford 
Omaha 

New York 
Philadel phia 
New Bedford 
Norwich 
Springfield 
New Rochelle 


19. Malden 
20. Lynn 
Cleveland 
Worcester 
San Francisco 
Pratt Institute 
Brooklyn 
Quincy 
Wilmington 
Pittsburgh 
New Brunswick 
Wilkes-Barré 
Salem 
Oshkosh 
Portland 
Brookline 
Haverhill 
Medford 
Evanston 
Seranton 
The librarians who have taken special notice 
of my article have raised several interesting 


10. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
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points. The Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny 
called attention to the discrepancy between my 
original figures and those now published for that 
library. This discrepancy was due to the fact 
that a complete file of that library’s bulletins 
was not received up to the time the proofs were 
corrected. The same is true of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, of Baltimore, and in a less degree 
of others. I see now that it would have been 
better not to have included the Carnegie Free Li- 
brary of Allegheny and the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in my published account. At the same 
time, justice has now been done to them, and 
we have the benefit of their corrections. 

The Pratt Institute Free Library calls atten- 
tion to the fact that ten titles listed as apparently 
not approved by it have actually been approved, 
some earlier than 1919, and sgme later. (These 
are: Couperus’ Small Souls, acquired 1914, his 
Twilight of the Souls, 1917 and Old People. . . . 
1918; Aumonier’s The Querrils, Cournos’ The 
Mask, Swinnerton’s September, Almquist’s Sara 
Videbeck, Maxwell’s Life Can Never be the 
Same, all in 1920; and James’ A Landscape 
Painter, in 1921.) The librarian of Holyoke 
Public Library (which was not included in the 
survey) would apparently have liked my list of 
titles to be more complete. The list was inten- 
tionally made representative, rather than com- 
plete, inasmuch as if was believed that such a 
representative list would sufficiently serve the 
purpose. However, it is expected that the 1920 
list will contain about twice as many titles as the 
1919 list. 

The librarian of another library not included 
in my survey wrote as follows: “Your article 

. . ss it seems to me, is of the kind much 
needed in the library world. The larger librar- 
ies have every means of keeping informed about 
what is going on in library affairs; but too often 
the smaller libraries find their only source of 
information, the library monthlies, filled with 
theoretical articles, suggestive to be sure, but 
not giving as much practical help as is needed. 
To libraries situated in cities having no large 
book store, and receiving library bulletins from 
only a few libraries, your list is most interesting, 
stimulating, and helpful. To us in particular 
it was most gratifying, since we found that of 
the first eighty-nine books we had purchased 
sixty-nine, and out of the entire list we owned 
one hundred volumes. If a fair proportion of 
my time will help in getting out a list for 1920, 
I gladly offer it.” 

Another librarian, whose library was includ- 
ed, writes: “Your article . . . is one of inter- 
est. The list is a guide for the purchase of 1919 
fiction which I shall be glad to consider.” Still 
another informs me that his library has O. 


Henry’s “Waifs and Strays,” though not thus . 
credited by me, and explains that they classed it 
as “Literature” instead of fiction, placing it on 
the shelves with O. Henry’s “Collected Works.” 
Another prominent librarian, commenting on the 
fact that his library has all of the 127 titles first 
listed, and 176 out of the entire list, remarks: 
“It makes me feel that we are too liberal in our 
supply of fiction.” He would like, furthermore, 
to know (1) what is the average number of fic- 
tion titles purchased by different classes of li- 
braries, (2) what per cent this is of the total 
number of titles purchased, and (3) what per 


’ cent this is of the total number of new fiction 


published. 

Mr. Bowerman, of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, writes, among other 
things, as follows: “Our Monthly Bulletin is 
unfortunately very limited in space, so that we 
are unable to publish it in all the books added to 
this library. The lists of fiction are by no 
means complete. We simply use the space we 
have for a rather meager selection. No great 
harm has been done, but still some librarians, 
reading the article, might think it strange, e.g., 
that Mary Johnston’s ‘Michael Forth’ should not 
be in this library, or Zona Gale’s ‘Miss Lulu 
Bett,” or O. Henry’s ‘Waifs and Strays.’ Of 
course we have these books, and certain others 
that you have listed as not being here. I note 
that you have protected yourself by using the 
word ‘apparently.’” In a later communication 
he adds: “In addition to the books of which we 
buy a considerable number of copies to suit 
demands, we get every year from one of the 
local newspapers a large number of titles of new 
fiction. A good many of them are too poor for 
us to put in, but others are just about good 
enough to accept one copy as a gift, put it in, 
and mark it ‘Do not replace.’” 

Of the libraries mentioned as having appar- 
ently not yet approved “Miss Lulu Bett,” in ad- 
dition to the D. of C., as just mentioned, the City 
Library Association of Springfield and the C- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh have written to say 
that this was not so. The last-named also men- 
tions the fact that they have “Peace in Friend- 
ship Village.” 

The foregoing are the salient features of the 
correspondence which has been elicited by this 
pioneer article of mine. I trust that similar 
pitfalls may be avoided in any future survey of 
this sort which I may undertake. I am still of 


the belief that such comparative surveys, made 
periodically, will go far to establish the fact 
that our selection of new fiction titles does not 
rest on scientific foundations, but is done in 
rather a hit-or-miss fashion. 

Louis N. Ferrer. 
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hw a Department of Education be created? 
The friends of education are confident. 
The outlook is rapidly changing. Important 
new developments may have occurred before this 
reaches its readers. The situation is this: The 
Smith-Towner bill was favorably reported by 
committees in both the Senate and the House of 
the last Congress. It was revised and promptly 
introduced into the new Congress as the Towner- 
Sterling bill (H. R. 7-S. 1252). It is being 
sponsored in the House by Congressman Towner. 
of Iowa, and in the Senate by Senator Thomas 
Sterling, of South Dakota. 

Meanwhile the administration measure pro- 
posing a Department of Public Welfare has been 
introduced. This measure would have four di- 
visions under assistant secretaries. The pro- 
posed divisions are: Education, Veteran Relief, 
Social Service, and Public Health. 

The National Education Association has not 
opposed the creation of a department of wel- 
fare, but it has insisted that education be not 
submerged in such a department, which includes 
interests so much greater in appropriation and 
personnel that education would be certain not to 
receive adequate recognition. 

The Committee on Education and Labor of 
the U. S. Senate and the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the House held joint hearings on the 
proposed (S 1607) Department of Public Wel- 
fare. On Thursday, May 18, the educational 
forces were given an entire session of this com- 
mittee to make plain their position on the wel- 
fare bill. 

A score of telegrams and statements by lead- 
ing educators made unmistakably clear that the 
educational leadership of the Nation is solidly 
behind the position taken by the National Edu- 
cation Association. Many other leaders repre- 
senting the interests of women and other large 
groups, totaling tens of millions of voters, put 
themselves so squarely behind the demand that 
education be left out of the welfare measure and 
erected into a separate department that the Com- 
mittee was visibly impressed. 

An editorial in the Washington Herald for 
May 21, after stating the situation, proceeds in 
this manner. 

“It would seem that a solution of the difficulty 
is not far to seek. A Department of Education 
is also a department of welfare. There is not 
a single item in any program of so-called wel- 
fare, which does not fall within the scope of ed 
cation. There is no phase of any welfare move- 
ment which, to inspire its success, does not have 
to be hitched to education. Whenever it has 
been attempted to separate welfare from educa- 
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tion, the result has been comparative or total 
failure.” 

This editorial indicates the general trend of 
opinion in favor of primary recognition for edu- 
cation which is certain to be more pronounced 
when the report of the hearing before the com- 
mittee reaches the leaders of public thought. 
This report should be read carefully by every 
educator. It gives positive evidence of an 
avalanche of opinion in favor of a Department 
of Education—public-school leaders almost 
unanimously, seven-ninths of the leaders in 
higher education as indicated by a referendum 
of the American Council of Education, leaders 
from the great women’s organizations, and many 
others who are in a position to know the senti- 
ment of millions of voters and if need be, to 
unify further that sentiment in favor of the 
Towner-Sterling measure. 

Let every friend of public education join 
in the effort to obtain primary recognition 
of education by the Nation. Members of Con- 
gress do not care for mimeographed statements 
and rubber stamp endorsements, but they do 
wish to know where their constituents stand on 
this important question. Careful letters and 
telegrams from the friends of education, who be- 
lieve in the Towner-Sterling bill, to their respec- 
tive members of Congress will render a distinct 
service just at this time when events are shaping 
so rapidly. 

Joy E. Morcan. 


CHANGES IN THE NEW BILL 

The fundamental provisions of the bill as in- 
troduced in the last Congress remain in the new 
Towner-Sterling bill. The following are the 
changes: 

Sec. 2. The salary of the Assistant Secretary 
is left open to be determined by Congress. 

Sec. 3. The Department is to include in addi- 
tion to the Bureau of Education such divisions 
of the Government as Congress shall determine. 
This harmonizes the bill with the work of the 
committee on the Reorganization of the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

Sec. 5. The research work of the Department 
is extended specifically to include higher edu- 
cation. 

Secs. 7-11. Section 7 of the old bill, author- 
izing the appropriation of $100,000,000, has 
been omitted, the amounts authorized for each 
of the five particular purposes being named in 
the respective sections. Each of these sections 
contains a provision definitely and specifically 
preserving State and local control of education 
in language that can not be misconstrued. 
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Sec. 13. This section, corresponding to sec- 
tion 14 in the old bill, has been rewritten. Each 
State’s apportionments are to be made on the 
certificate of the Chief Education Authority of 
the State, approved by the Governor. The ac- 
tion of the Secretary of Education is purely min- 
isterial and not discretionary. The section car- 
ries a special provision which should convince 
any person, seeking the truth, that Federal con- 
trol would be absolutely impossible under this 
act. 

Sec. 14. The power of the Secretary of Edu- 
cation to withhold funds from a State is with- 
drawn, and instead he is authorized to report to 
Congress a failure on the part of a State to 
comply with the statutory provisions of the act. 

Sec. 17. This is a new and very important 
section creating a National Council on Educa- 
tion. It has been highly commended. 

Hucu S. Macitt. 


CONGRESSIONAL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEES 


The House Committee on Education consists 
of Simeon D. Fenn, chairman, Ohio; Horace M. 
Towner, Iowa; Frederick W. Dallinger, Mass. ; 
Albert H. Destal, Ind.; Edward J. King, II1.; 
Daniel H. Reid, N. Y.; John M. Robsion, Ky.; 
Adolphus Nelson, Wis.; Clarence Coughlan, 
Penn.: S. A. Shelton, Mo.; William B. Bank- 
head, Ala.; Charles H. Brand, Ga.; Samuel N. 
Brinson, N. C.; D. G. Lowrey, Miss.; Tilman 
B. Parks, Ark. 

The Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor is composed of William S, Kenyon, chair- 
man, Iowa: William E. Borah, Idaho; Thomas 
Sterling, S. D.; Lawrence C. Thitts, Colo.; 
Francis E. Warren, Wyo.; Frank B. Kelloge. 
Minn.; Daniel M. Shortridge, Calif.; Andrieus 
A. Jones, N. Mex.; Kenneth D. McKellar, Tenn.: 
Joshua D. Wollcott, Dela.; David R. Walsh, 
Mass. 


A Home Library 
URING the week of April 25-30 an “Own 


your own Home” exhibit was held at the 
St. Louis Coliseum. The Public Library deter- 
mined to install a display and in addition to 
blue prints and house plans, books on home- 
making and manuals of interior decoration, 
planned to furnish a room as a suggestive li- 
brary for the home. Five hundred books were 
chosen altho this number was subsequently re- 
duced owing to the impossibility of procuring 
all the titles at brief notice. 

The task of selecting the books was assigned 
to the library school and proved an interesting 
problem, the proportions of the classes and 
choice of individual titles varying considerably 
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from the practice of public library selection. A 
small book-case filled with children’s books was 
of interest to parents as well as young readers. 

That the “model library” proved a real attrac- 
tion was shown by the numerous questions and 
comments it evoked. Many requests were re- 
ceived for lists, evidence of active interest and 
desire for such aids to book purchase. 

In the reference collection were included 
Hoyle’s book of games, Holt’s Encyclopaedia of 
Etiquette and the Boston Cook Book, several 
visitors returning with pencil and paper to copy 
recipes from the latter. The most popular books 
in the list however, proved to be the World Al- 
manac and the Home Book of Verse. Many 
evidently having never seen them before, were 
greatly impressed with their scope and value. 
Spencer’s First Principles and Darwin’s Origin 
of Species provoked adverse comment, sev- 
eral visitors declaring, “books like that nobody 
reads, and why should they be in a private li- 
brary?” We were careful to explain that the 
list was only suggestive, and while we had en- 
deavored to include no unsuitable books, we by 
no means insisted that all titles in the collection 
were essential to every private library. 

A committee is now engaged in drawing up 
a tentative list of five hundred books suitable 
for the home, which when completed will be 
presented to the staff of the St. Louis Public 
Library for criticism and general discussion and 
after the final decision is made, the books will 
be bought and kept as a permanent collection 
to be shown whenever desirable. There is no 
intention arbitrarily to select or name the five 
hundred best books, and any suggestion of a 
“model library” is to be avoided, the purpose 
being merely to include interesting books suit- 
able for home reading. Probably the list when 
definitely completed, will be printed. 

Jessie S. McNtece, 
Chief, Circulation Department St. Louis 
Public Library. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


The 1920 volume of George Washington Cul- 
lum’s Biographical Register of the Officers and 
Graduates of the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point has just been published, and appears 
to be distributed more or less on request. Libra- 
ries containing the preceding volume will do 
well to make their requests for this at once, of 
the Secretary of the Association of Graduates, 
West Point. Newspaper and magazine offices, 


and similar organizations, are so eager to ob- 
tain these volumes that very prompt action is 
desirable on the part of the libraries wanting 


them. 
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HE unusual number of 600 has been regis- 
tered a month in advance for attendance at 
the Swampscott meeting, so that there is good 
hope that the Conference will prove a banner 
one in attendance, as well as in interest. It is to 
be noted that beside the all-comprehensive 
American Library Association, no less than 
seven other library organizations of national 
scope are to hold meetings there. These include 
the Special Libraries Association, the organiza- 
tions of state and of law librarians, the League 
of Library Commissions, the Association of Li- 
brary Schools, the Library Workers Associa- 
tion, and the Bibliographical Society—an inter- 
esting showing of the diversity as well as unity 
of library interests in these days. The 
joint meeting of the A. L. A. and the S. 
L. A. will be a marked feature of the Confer- 
ence, and President Hyde’s contribution in the 
present issue of the Lisrary JourNa furnishes 
an interesting preface to the discussions at 
Swampscott. 
x * 

R. ANDREWS’ comprehensive study of the 

Economics of Library Architecture should 
be especially useful in the planning of librar- 
ies, not least to architects and architectural ad- 
visors for library boards in illustrating the sev- 
eral types of libraries, with especial reference 
to lighting, heating and ventilation, as well as 
stock and reading room facilities. As he points 
out, the electric light and artificial ventilation 
have made possible today what was impossible 
a generation or so ago. Nevertheless, natural 
supply of light and air are not to be ignored. 
The John Crerar Library will probably furnish 
the best example of the office building type of 
library edifice, the fundamental purpose of 
which is, literally, to provide a financial basis 
for the superimposed library. The best example 
of this hitherto had been the New York Mer- 
cantile Library which, unfortunately, has liter- 
ally fallen from its high estate, as the growth of 
the New York Public Library system has made 
its work less necessary, and now occupies quar- 
ters below stairs in the Clinton Hall building. 
The Cleveland and Los Angeles libraries still 
camp out in business blocks, but look forward 
to “owning their own” library at no distant date. 
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HE supercedure of Dr. P. P. Claxton as 
Commissioner of Education, thru what 
seems to be a political appointment of his suc- 
cessor, will be lamented by those who know 
the great service which Dr. Claxton, appointed 
by a Republican president, and continued by a 
Democratic president, has rendered to the cause 
of education. He has made his personal work 
and his office a leading factor in the educational 
development of the country, and this educational 
leadership on his part has been of vital im- 
portance. Particularly, he has recognized the 
growing value of libraries as an element in edu- 
cation parallel with the schools, and he has been 
most ready thru personal presence and addresses 
to do his part in the library field. The office is 
one which should be aloof from _ partisan 
politics, and while good wil] should be extended 
to the new appointee, in the hope that he will 
prove himself worthy of the succession, it has 
not become manifest that his experience and 
proof of fitness are the qualities which have 
suggested him for this office which is to a high 
degree responsible for the Nation’s welfare. 


ENTENARIES, in whatever multiple, are 


useful in the library field, because they 
give opportunity to bring to the notice of the 
public the works of celebrated writers or the 
products of notable periods. The year 1921 
is the sexcentenary of the death of Dante, who 
died September 14, 1321, and the National 
Dante Committee, headed by President Finley, 
has issued a special appeal to libraries to utilize 
the opportunity by making special Dante ex- 
hibits, emphasizing particularly American con- 
tributions to Dante literature. The Committee 
will furnish, on application to its Executive 
Secretary, Irwin Smith, at the Italy-America So- 
ciety, 23 West 43rd Street, New York, a Dante 
bibliography which will serve to check up li- 
brary collections. Such exhibits representing a 
contribution to universal literature of the great- 
est of Italian writers, will fit in well with other 
exhibits in showing what Italy, as well as other 
nations, has done in the making of America, for 
the thought of Dante has been a potent inspira- 
tion in the work of freedom. 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
SWAMPSCOTT CONVENTION 


REGISTRATION 


peter for the Swampscott A. L. A. 
meeting is progressing rapidly, and the 
New Ocean House accommodations are nearly 
all taken up. All intending to be present at the 
convention should be sure to apply for rooms 
on or before June 10, as it is very important 
that the rooming committee know what accom- 
modations must be provided. .~ 

Hotel Preston, on a bluff overlooking the 
ocean, is still available for a large number, and 
those who desire to spend only a part of the 
convention in Swampscott can be taken care of 
there for less than the five-days period if de- 
sired. Applications for all hotel accommoda- 
tions must be sent to the American Library 
Association, care of New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

Any librarians, assistants, or library trustees, 
who expect to be present at one or more ses- 
sions of the American Library Association at 
Swampscott, and who are not registered with 
the New Ocean House A. L. A. committee for 
room at one of the hotels, or with Mr. Sherman 
of the Lynn Public Library for outside accom- 
modations, should send name, position and li- 
brary address as soon as possible, to Frederick 
W. Faxon, 83 Francis St., Boston, Mass., for 
inclusion in the advance attendance register. 
Also, on arrival at Swampscott, it is necessary 
to go to the A. L. A. headquarters desk and have 
name checked, which is the official registration. 
Badge, program and other printed matter will 
be there presented. See also announcements in 


L. J. for May 15, p. 461. 


TraveL NoticeE— 

For information regarding routes, rates, etc., 
see Liprary Journat for April Ist, page 317, 
also the May 15th number, page 461. 

Since these announcements were made, the 
following rates have been announced: 

Eastbound Summer Excursion Fares From 

Pacific Coast 

Summer excursion rates have been authorized 
from principal points in California, Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington and Western British 
Columbia to certain Eastern destinations, in- 
cluding Boston. 

Date of Sale 
From California, Oregon, Washington and 


Western British Columbia, June 15th to August 
15th, with final limit October 31st, 1921. 
Stop-Overs 

Stop-Overs will be allowed at all points on 
going and return trip, except on going trip with- 
in California, or west of Huntington, Ore., 
Missoula, Mont., Whitefish, Mont., Fernie, Kam- 
loops and Prince Rupert, B. C. These fares 
are lower than the certificate plan. 

The summer excursion rate from Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Oakland, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Vancouver .and Victoria is 
$193.40 including war tax. The A. L. A. certifi- 
cate rate is approximately $20.00 higher. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
First Session, Monday evening, June 20 

Address of Welcome—Dr. George Edward 
Woodberry. 

Response by the President. 

A greeting to the Association—Sarah Louise 
Arnold, dean of Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass. 

The prophet and the poet—Professor Dallas 
Lore Sharp, Boston University. 

10:00 p. m.—Reception. 

Second Session, Tuesday morning, June 21 
The President’s address—Alice S. Tyler. 
Greetings from four affiliated organizations by 

their presidents: 

Edward H. Redstone, president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries; 

W. R. Watson, president of the League of 
Library Commissions; 

Frederick C. Hicks, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries; 

Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., president of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association. 

Business: 

Constitution and By-Laws 
Committee reports 
National certification—C. C. Williamson 
Recruiting for library service— 

Library co-operation with other countries— 

Mary Eileen Ahern 

Appointment of committees. 

Announcements. 

Other business. 

Third Session, Wednesday evening, June 22 
Subject: State Problems and State Progress 

in Library Affairs. 

Program by the presidents of State Library As- 
sociations. Several short talks will be made 
by officers of the state organizations. 
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Libraries and the nation—Hon. H. M. Towner, 
member of Congress from Iowa. 
Business: 

Constitution and By-Laws. 

Committee reports. 

Other business. 

Fourth Session, Friday morning, June 24 

A joint meeting of the American Library 

Association and the Special Libraries Associa- 

tion. 

Subject: Co-operation between Public and 
Special Libraries. 

From the public library point of view— 
C. F. D. Belden, librarian, Boston Public 
Library. 

June R. Donnelly, director Simmons College 
Library School. 

Fifth Session, Saturday morning, June 25 

Joint meeting of the American Library Asso- 

ciation and the League of Library Commissions. 
Subject: Library Extension: Its Scope and 
Methods. 

The city’s leadership in book distribution— 
Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick. 

The rural library and rural life—Dr. Kenyon 
L. Butterfield, president of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 

Discussion of county library development— 

State-wide library service—Julia A. Robinson, 
secretary, Iowa Library Commission. 

Sixth Session, Saturday evening, June 25 

Subject: Today’s Tendencies in Book Publish- 
ing and Distribution. Macgregor Jenks. 
Atlantic Monthly Press; Frederic G. 
Melcher, National Association of Book 
Publishers; Glenn Frank, Century Co. 

Resolutions Committee report. 

Report of Tellers of Election. 

Unfinished business. 

Installation of President. 

Presentation of new officers. 

Adjournment. 

TRUSTEES SECTION 
Friday Evening, June 24 


What proportion of total public expenditures 
should public library trustees claim for their 
libraries?—J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., trus- 
tee of the Boston Athenaeum. The Function 
of the Public Library Trustees—Henry W. 
Lamb, trustee Brookline (Mass.) Public Li- 
brary. 

“They also Serve”—George H. Tripp, librarian, 
New Bedford (Mass.) Free Public Library. 

Clarence E. Bement, trustee of the Lansing 
(Mich.) Public Library will also speak. 

The Committee on Benefits and Pensions, ap- 

pointed at the Colorado Springs Conferences, 

will make its report. 


Every trustee who expects to attend the Con- 
ference is requested to communicate with Frank 
Hervey Pettingell, Los Angeles (Calif.) Stock 
Exchange, who is chairman of this section. 

CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS OF COLLECTIONS 
ON NATURAL SCIENCES 
See announcement on p. 


Programs for the section meetings and for the 
sessions of the other organizations meeting at 
Swampscott will be found in the Liprary Jour- 
NAL for May 15, p. 462-465. 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


fies twenty-fourth meeting of the Medical 
Library Association will be held in Boston, 
June 6-8. 

First session, 10 a. m., at the Boston Medical 
Library, 8 The Fenway. Program: Report of 
Committee on Standard Classification, James I. 
Ballard. Round table on reference aids, led by 
Mrs. Grace W. Myers, Treadwell Library. As- 
sociation business. 

General meeting at 8 p. m., Boston Medical 
Library. Presidential address, John W. Farlow, 
librarian Boston Medical Library. Some His- 
torical Facts concerning the Catoptron by 
Johannes Remmelinus, by George S. Hunting- 
ton of New York. Interesting Medical Medals, 
by Malcolm Storer of Boston. 

Visits will be made to various medical libra- 
ries and other points of interest, among which: 
The Boston Medical Library, after the Monday 
morning meeting; Harvard Medical School Li- 
brary, Monday, 3 p. m.; Boston Public Library 
(where an exhibit of rare medical items will be 
shown), Tuesday at 10 a. m.; Harvard College 
Library, Tuesday afternoon at 3; Treadwell Li- 
brary, Massachusetts General Hospital, Tues- 
day evening at 8 (special exhibit of medical 
book plates); Boston Atheneum Library, Wed- 
nesday morning at 9:30, 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


HE fifty-ninth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be held 
at Des Moines (la.) from July 3rd to 8th. The 
program of the library department, which will 
hold its sessions at the Public Library, is as fol- 
lows: 
Tuesday morning, July 5 


Adeline B. Zachert, director of School Librar- 
ies for the State of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 
Pa., “Joy Reading in Elementary Schools”; W. 
H. Kerr, librarian, “State Normal School, Em- 
poria, Kans., “The Normal School Library as a 
Teaching Institution”; Sherman Williams, chief 
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of the School Libraries Division, Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y., “The Purpose of the 
School Library”; Joseph L. Wheeler, Public Li- 
brary, Youngstown, Ohio, “Home Reading with 
School Credit”; Ellen F. Chamberlayne, High 
School Librarian, Binghamton, N. Y., “Relation 
of the High School Library to the Other De- 
partments of the School.” 


Wednesday afternoon, July 6 

Joint session with the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

Professor A. B. Noble, Iowa State College, 
“Stepping Stones to Literary Taste”; Margaret 
Skinner, Janesville, Wis., “Recent Literature for 
High Schools”; Carl H. Milam, secretary, Ameri- 
can Library Association “The Rart of the Public 
Library in Public Education.” 


Friday afternoon, July 8 

Business meeting. This meeting will include 
discussion of the proposed by-laws, discussion 
of statement on libraries in education, report 
of the survey of Normal School Libraries, and 
other matters of business. 

There will be a library exhibit at the Public 
Library. All exhibits should be addressed to 
Grace Rose, Public Library, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and plainly marked Library Exhibit, N. E. A. 

A library luncheon will be held at the Harris- 
Emery Tea Room on Wednesday, July 6, at 12 
o'clock, $1.25 a cover. All who are interested in 
any phase of library work are invited to be 
present. There will be a number of very brief 
talks by those whose experience and ability will 
guarantee a stimulating and enjoyable occasion. 
For reservations notify Julia A. Robinson, His- 
torical, Memorial and Art Building, Des Moines, 
lowa. 

The officers of the Library Department are: 
President, Sherman Williams, chief of School 
Libraries Division, Education Department, Al- 
bany, N. Y., vice-president, M. W. Poulson, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah; secre- 
tary, Margaret Ely, Principal, Book Selection 
Department, Chicago Public Library. 


LIBRARY WORKERS ASSOCIATION 


O far the Library Workers Association has 
found its method of correspondence voting 
simple and effective in discovering the wishes of 
its members. Two matters lately brought be- 
fore the members have been the election of three 
directors to the Board and the revision of dues. 
The three schedules of dues submitted were 
as follows: 

1. Yearly dues, $2 for those with salaries un- 
der $1200; $5 for salaries between $1200 and 
$1800, and $10 for salaries over $1800. 

2. Yearly dues, $1 for those with salaries 


under $1200; $3 for those between $1200 and 
$1800, and $5 for salaries over $1800. 

3. Yearly dues—flat rate of $3. 

The vote on this was 18 in favor of no. 1, 56 
for no. 2, and 26 for no. 3. This indicates the 
preference of a large majority for a sliding 
scale. The dues for the Association are there- 
fore: Yearly dues—$1 for those with salaries 
under $1200; $3 for those between $1200 and 
$1800, and $5 for salaries over $1800. 

The three directors, Ruth Alexander, Carl L. 
Cannon, and Clarence W. Sumner, whose terms 
expire June 24, 1921, were re-elected. 

Marian C. MANLEyY, Executive Secretary. 


NEW YORK SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIA- 
TION 


i bens New York Special Libraries Association 
has closed a successful year with its annual 
meeting on May 18th. Instead of quarterly 
meetings which has been the custom since its 
organization in 1914 the Executive Board decid- 
ed on monthly meetings from October to May— 
the December one was omitted because of the 
rush of the Christmas season. In all, seven 
meetings were held. It was the happy thought 
of the President to make use of the well-known 
principle that an eager receptivity for new ideas 
follows an appreciative receptivity of a good 
dinner. The response to the dinner-gong sum- 
mons was encouraging; the first meeting of the 
year had an attendance of 135, that of January, 
175, and in April almost 200 were present. The 
minimum attendance was 90 in February and 
even at the annual business meeting something 
over 90 attended. 

In May of last year the membership of the 
Asociation totaled 88. In October there were 
138 members and the number continually in- 
creased until at the annual meeting the total paid 
membership was 290. There are thirty or forty 
persons who signified their intention of becoming 


“members but they are not so recorded because 


the dues are not paid. In all, it is estimated 
that there is a possible membership of 400 if all 
special librarians of the City are gathered into 
the fold—this is the goal for the coming year. 

It was soon discovered that the commercial 
library clan was exceedingly interested in its 
own family affairs but not half so interested in 
what the medical libraries were doing, and that 
the financial library clan altho the closest of 
neighbors in the Wall Street district never could 
find time to gossip down there and were eager 
for this few hours opportunity. Therefore this 
impulse toward group action was encouraged 
by appointing a leader for each group. This 
person was responsible for the librarians in that 
group, their attendance at the meetings and 
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keeping alive the interest. This work was made 
easy for the Association and the group leaders 
by the use of the Classified List of Special Li- 
braries in New York City compiled by the Presi- 
dent and printed in the Liprary JournaL for 
January 15. This Directory has been used con- 
stantly by all members of the Association and 
has been a useful tool. 

The next development from this group activity 
was the demand for a knowledge of the resources 
of each library. This led to the program of the 
February meeting which was a securing of all 
possible data about each library. This informa- 
tion was put upon cards provided for the pur- 
pose and a committee has been at work organiz- 
ing this data in available form for reference. 
This material has been loaned to the Special Li- 
braries Association and will be incorporated in 
the Handbook which they are in the process of 
compiling. 

The same help has been given to the New 
York Library Club which is compiling a manual 
for the libraries of New York City. The Presi- 
dent has worked on that committee and has had 
the support and assistance of the entire member- 
ship. The Association’s efforts have been given 
to these two organizations and to avoid duplica- 
tion we shall not publish a handbook nor 
manual. 

The Association joined with the New York 
Library Club in a meeting in March, and en- 
joyed with it the splendid address by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. Even closer co-operation was 
extended to the New York Library Club in that 
the President submitted to them a list of our 
members which might be used for solicitation to 
membership in their organization. About 80 
of our members joined the local Club. 

The April meeting proved most profitable and 
interesting. Four speakers, each interested tn 
the development of special libraries in a cer- 
tain field, gave us their ideas of our use and 
possibilities of greater usefulness. These men 
were President La Guardia of the Board of 
Aldermen, James Rattray, vice-president of 
Guaranty Trust Co., Mr. Barbour, secretary of 
the North British and Mercantile Insurance Co., 
and H. V. Coes of Ford, Bacon & Davis, En- 
gineering. The idea of a clearing house of in- 
formation received startling and unexpected sup- 
port from the business world in the address of 
H. V. Coes. A committee of business men who 
are working with the Association toward such a 
goal was formed at this meeting. 

Nearly every member has worked for the As- 
sociation this year, and this has given opportuni- 
ty to improve acquaintance and has awakened 
much interest. Particularly are thanks due to 
Gertrude Peterkin, secretary-treasurer, Marguer- 


ite Burnett as Chairman of Social Committee, to 
Mary de J. Cox, chairman of Membership Com- 
mittee, to Ursula Johnson of the Clearing House 
Committee and to the Liprary JourNaL for 
printing the List of Special Libraries. 

The officers for the coming year are: Presi- 
dent, Rebecca B. Rankin, Municipal Reference 
Library (re-elected unanimously);  vice-presi- 
dent, Carlos C. Houghton, Poor’s Manual; see- 
retary-treasurer, Elsie L. Baechtold, Irving Na- 
tional Bank; additional members of executive 
board, Marguerite Burnett, Federal Reserve 
Bank, and Frederick W. Jenkins, Russell Sage 
Foundation. 


OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

HE southwestern district meeting of the 

Ohio Library Association was held in 
Cincinnati on May sixth, at the Christ Church 
Parish House. There were present 85 librar- 
ians, 15 from Ohio libraries outside of Hamilton 
County, two from Kentucky, one from Indiana, 
nine from special libraries in Cincinnati and 
58 members of the staff of the Public Library 
of Cincinnati. 

A short general meeting preceded the round 
table discussions scheduled for the morning 
session. The visitors were welcomed by the 
Chairman, Lillie Wulfekoetter, after which an 
impromptu talk was given by Lutie Stearns, who 
was an unexpected and very welcome guest. 
Miss Stearns emphasized the idea of service in 
library work, the spirit of helpfulness which 
was so well exemplified in the work of Mary 
Isom in Portland. As far as possible all bar- 
riers between books and people should be 
broken down, commercial advertising methods 
should be more generally used, and false valua- 
tions of work and overemphasis of statistics 
should be guarded against. 

After Miss Stearns’ talk three groups gathered 
for round table discussions. Sophie Collmann 
of the Public Library of Cincinnati led the dis- 
cussion on present day fiction, which included 
a number of the newest novels. Stella Hier, i- 
brarian of Woodward High School, Cincinnati, 
conducted the round table on school and library, 
at which standards for high school libraries in 
Ohio and county library work in rural schools 
were discussed. E. Gertrude Avey, chief chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Public Library of Cin- 
cinnati, presided over the discussion of chil- 
dren’s work, at which such topies as publicity, 
fines, mutilation of books, and class instruction, 
were taken up. 

At the close of the morning session the visi- 
tors were entertained at luncheon at the Public 
Library, after which they inspected an exhibit 
of book-mending and flexible glueing in the 
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bindery rooms. At two o’clock an interesting, 
personally conducted tour of the plant of the 
American Book Company was made, and at its 
close each visitor was presented with flowers and 
a copy of the Noah Webster spelling book. 

At the afternoon session the first speaker was 
Mary Rudd Cochran, of the Cleveland Public 
Library, who talked on the library and the 
community. She emphasized the point that 
the library served the community fully only 
when it is in touch with all phases of the life 
of that community, using the Cleveland Public 
Library as an illustration of the modern library 
reaching out in all directions, helping the for- 
eigner, acting as an information bureau, bring- 
ing its resources to the attention of all classes 
by varied methods of advertising, as well as by 
the entrance of its staff members into all forms 
of civic activity. 

This talk was followed by a paper on County 
Library work in a rural county by Mrs. C. S. 
Tandy of Vevay, Indiana, for six years a trus- 
tee of the Switzerland County Library. Her 
paper was an account of the work done in this 
county, which was the first in Indiana to estab- 
lish a county library. Switzerland County has 
no railroads, and its population of 10,000 is 
largely rural. Vevay, the county seat, is the 
center of the work, which includes eleven sta- 
tions and deposits in 75% of the classrooms of 
the schools of the county. Mrs. Tandy’s clear 
and practical account of the methods used and 
the results achieved in Switzerland County 
showed the value of a county library in a rural 
county which was particularly timely for Ohio 
librarians, as her paper was followed by the 
reading of a letter from Carl P. P. Vitz, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Library Association, announc- 
ing that the new Ohio county law ‘had just 
passed the State Legislature. The meeting closed 
with a general discussion of what women’s clubs 
are doing for libraries in their towns led by 
Pauline J. Fihe, librarian of the Walnut Hills 
Branch of the Public Library of Cincinnati. 

At the evening meeting, presided over by 
Sophie Collmann,, the speaker was Mrs. Henry 
Backus, Cincinnati novelist and writer of short 
plays, who spoke on the little theatre movement 
and its allies. Mrs. Backus has done much for 
the Little Theatre in Cincinnati, and her thoro 
knowledge and keen interest in her subject were 
shown in her scholarly presentation of the his- 
tory of the movement in the countries of 
Europe as well as in the United States. Es- 
pecially apropos to the subject was the delight- 
ful presentation of Alfred Kreymborg’s Manikin 
and Minikin by students of the Schuster-Martin 
School which completed the evening’s program. 

Littie WULFEKOETTER, Chairman. 
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ALABAMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


THE Alabama Library Association met on 
April 14-15 at Dothan. This was the first 
meeting of the Association since 1918. The 
attendance, in spite of very inclement weather, 
was good and was representative of the entire 
state except the northern sections. 

The meeting was devoted exclusively to plans 
for stimulation and promotion of county li- 
brary systems and interest in local and small 
town libraries. 

Among the speakers were Professor R. E. 
Tidwell, assistant State superintendent of Edu- 
cation; Marie B. Owen, Director of the Ala- 
bama State Department of Archives and His- 
tory; Hortense Bissell, field director, American 
Red Cross for Alabama; W. Y. Fleming, Su- 
perintendent of Education of Lee County; Fran- 
ces Pickett, librarian, Judson College, Marion; 
Fannie Taber, librarian, Alabama Girls Tech- 
nical Institute, Montevallo; Marion Shivers, |i- 
brarian, Alabama Methodist Woman’s College, 
Montgomery; Laura Elmore, librarian, Mont- 
gomery Public Library; Mary R. Mullen, libra- 
rian, Alabama State Department of Archives and 
History; and Mrs. J. L. Bishop, chairman of the 
et Committee of the Federation of Women’s 

ubs. 

A feature of the evening session of the 14th, 
was an appreciation of Dr. Thomas M. Owen, 
made by his friend, Dr. Spright Dowell, presi- 
dent, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

The 1922 session will be held in April, either 


at Montgomery or Florence. 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 


June 6-8. At Boston. 
of the Medical Library Association. 
brarians invited. 


June 13-15. At Tahoe Tavern, Lake Tahoe. 
Twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Califor- 
nia Library Association and twelfth annual 
convention of the California County Librar- 
ians. 


Twenty-fourth meeting 
All li- 


June 20-27. Conference week at Swampscott. 
Meetings of the A. L. A., S. L. A., National 
Association of State Librarians, American 
Association of Law Libraries, Bibliographical 
Society of America, League of Library Com- 
missions, Association of American Library 
Schools, Library Workers Association. 


July 5-8 at Des Moines, Iowa. 
National Educational Association, Library 
Section. 


Sept. 12-17. At Ithaca. New York Library 
Association’s thirty-first annual meeting. 


IN THE LIBRARY WORLD 


NEW YORK 
The Education Law (Subdiv. 7, Sec. 68, Chap. 


21 of laws of 1909) relative to libraries and li- 
brary corporations has been amended in part as 
follows: 

1115, State library, when open; use of 
books. A clause added to this section provides 
that: “Under such rules and conditions as the 
regenis may prescribe the slate library may lend 
its books and printed material for a limited 
time to other individuals and institutions con- 
forming to said rules and conditions. 

Such service shall be free to residents of this 
. state as jar as practicable but the regents may, 
iu their discretion, charge a proper fee to non- 
residents or for assistance of a personal nature 
or jor other reasons not prope rly an expense to 
the state, but which may be auchorized for the 
accommodation of users of the library. 

1117. Public and association libraries and 
museums. 

1. All provisions of this section and of sec- 
tions 1118-1134 shall apply equally to libraries, 
museums, and to combined libraries and 
museums, and the word “library” shall be con- 
strued to mean reference and circulating librar- 
ies and reading rooms. 

2. The term “public” library as used in this 
chapter shall be construed to mean a library 
other than professional, technical or public 
school library. established for free public pur- 
poses by official action of a municipality or dis- 
trict or the legislature, where the whole interests 
belong to the public; the term “association” li- 
brary shall be construed to mean a library es- 
tablished and controlled, in whole or in part by 
a group of private individuals operating es an 
association, close corporation or as trustees un- 
der the provisions of a will or a deed of trust: 
and the term “free” as applied to a library shall 
be construed to mean a library maintained for 
the benefit and free use on equal terms of all 
the people of the community in which the library 
is located. 

3. The regents shall have power to fix stand- 
ards of library service for every free association 
or public library which receives any portion of 
the money appropriated by the state to aid such 
libraries, or which is supported in whole or in 
part by tax levied by any municipality or district. 
If any such free association or public library 
shall fail to comply with the regents’ require- 
ments such library shall not receive any portion 


* Matter in italics is new. 


of the moneys appropriated by the state for free 
libraries nor shall any tax be levied by any 
municipality or district for the support in whole 
or in part by such library. . . 

1118. Establishment of a public library. 
“. . .Whenever twenty-five taxpayers shall so 
petition the question of providing library facili- 
ties shall be voted on at the next election or 
meeting at which taxes may be voted, provided 
that due public notice of the proposed action 
shall have been given. 

1118-a. Contracts. 
section 1118 may grant money for the support of 
free association libraries provided such libraries 
are registered by the regents; or may share the 
cost of maintaining a public library or libraries 
as agreed with other municipal or district bodies; 
or may contract with the trustees oj a free pub- 
lic library registered by the regents, or with any 
municipal or district body having contro! of 
such a library, to furnish library privileges to 
the people of the municipality or district for 
whose benefit the contract is made, under such 
terms and conditions as may be stated in such 
contract. The amount agreed to be paid for 
such privileges under such contract shall be a 
charge upon the municipality or district and 
shall be paid in the same manner as other muni- 
cipal or district charges. 

1118-6. County libraries. By majority vote 
a: any election, or by vote of its board of super- 
visors, any county may establish a county pub- 
lic library with or without branches and may 
levy annually and cause to be collected, as are 
other general taxes a tax of not more than one 
mill nor less than one-third of a mill upon each 
dollar of the assessed valuation of the taxable 
property of such county, except that the tax shall 
not be less than one-half of a mill where the 
assessed valuation of the county is less than one 
hundred million dollars, to equip and main‘ain 
such library and branches or to provide build- 
ings or rooms for its or their use; provided, 
however, that any incorporated city, village, 
town or school district contributory to the sup- 
port of a free library registered by the regents, 
by annual taxation to a total amount equivalent 
to that which would be raised under the proposed 
county library tax in such city, village, town or 
school district, or which is receiving such amount 
annually for library purposes from invested 
funds or from a combination of invested funds 
and annual taxation, may, by majority vote at 
election or at a meeting of the electors duly held, 
or by vote of its common council any city, claim 
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exemption from such county library tax; and 
such city, village, town, or school district shall 
not participate in the benefits of such county 
public library unless by contract as provided in 
section one thousand one hundred and eighteen-a, 
or until it shall elect to be included in the county 
tax levy for such county public library mainten- 
ance and shall make official notification of such 
action to the county board of supervisors. The 
chief administrative office of a county public 
library shall be located in the county seat unless 
another city or village in the county exceeds such 
county seat in population by more than twenty 
per centum according to the latest Federal cen- 
sus or state enumeration in which event the 
county library shall be located in the largest city 
or village of such county and shall not there- 
after be removed to another city or village by 
reason of a change in population. In lieu of 
establishing and maintaining a county public 
library as herein before provided a county may 
enter into a contract for library service with any 
free library registered by the regents, upon such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed upon, 
and the amount agreed to be paid for such 
privileges shall be a binding charge on the 
county and shall be raised in the same manner 
as herein before provided for a county public 
library. Whenever twenty-five taxpayers shall 
so petition, the question of providing library 
facilities shall be voted on at the next election 
at which taxes may be voted, provided that due 
public notice of the proposed action shall have 
been given. 

1122. Library taxes ... shall be levied, 
provided, however, that in any municipality 
or district jin which the assessed  valua- 
tion of the taxable property is one _ mil- 
lion dollars or less the rate of library tax 
shall not exceed two mills on each dollar; that 
in any municipality or district in which the 
assessed valuation of the taxable property is 
more than one million dollars and less than 
two million dollars, the rate of library tax shall 
not exceed one and one-half mills on each dol- 
lar; that in any municipality or district m which 
the assessed valuation of the taxable property 
is two million dollars or over the rate of library 
tax shall not exceed one mill on each dol- 


lar. . 
1123. 


Trustees. 
pointed by the county board of supervisors, in 
villages they shall be appointed by the village 


.in counties shall be ap- 


board of trustees, in towns they shall be ap- 
pointed by the town board, and in school dis- 
tricts they shall be elected by the legal voters. 


Syracuse. The Library Institute for Central 
New York met at the Syracuse University Li- 
brary on May 5th. There was an unprecedented 
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representation of libraries, 16 public, 11 educa- 
tional, including 8 high school, 2 normal and 
Syracuse University library, 3 special libraries 
and one bookstore, and the attendance totaled 
89 persons, nearly all of whom were actively 
connected with libraries. Dr. Paine of the 
Syracuse Public Library, Miss Stewart of the 
Library School, Mr. Bolton of the English de- 
partment of the University, Mr. Keating of 
Foote’s Bookstore, and others, took part in the 
morning program. The afternoon session cen- 
tered around school libraries, when Marjorie 
Beal of the Sherrill Public Library spoke on 
“An ideal village library,” and the various 
school librarians present discussed vital school 
library problems after an excellent paper on 
the subject by Miss Doane of the Library School 
faculty. Elizabeth Thorne, vice-director of the 
University Library School presided at both ses- 
sions. 


OHIO 


A County Library Law (H. B. 364 introduced 
by Mr. Silver and Senate Bill 209 by Mr. Mc- 
Coy) has just been signed by the Governor. 
Under the provisions of this Law, 

1. A county library district may be created 
in any county composed of territory therein in 
which free library service is not furnished to all 
of its citizens. .Upon the filing of a peti- 
tion signed by not less than twenty- five per cent 
of the electors. .The Probate Judge shall 
fix a day for the hearing not more than thirty 
days after the filing of “such petition. . .and 

.shall submit the question to the electors 
residing in the proposed district and shall place 
the same on ballot at the next regular election. 
If a majority of the electors voting upon the pro- 
position vote in the affirmative, the district shall 
be deemed and held to have been created. 

2. The management of the county library 
district service shall be vested in a board of five 
trustees, two appointed by the Common Pleas 
Judges and three by the Commissioners of the 
County. 

3. Such board shall levy annually for li- 
brary purposes a tax on all the taxable property 
of the county library district of not less than 
two-tenths of a mill and not more than one mill. 

4, Any sub-division of a county maintaining 
a free public library. . .may. . .become a 
part of a county library district and be subject 
to all the provisions of the act applying thereto, 
provided that on petition of not less than fifty 
electors. .filed not less than sixty days before 
the next general election the question of becom- 
ing a part of the county library district shall be 
submitted to the electors of such sub-division. 
And if a majority of those voting thereon shall 
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vote in the affirmative, such sub-division shall 
become a part of such county district. 

5. The county library district trustees may 

contract with the governing body or bodies of 
one or more libraries within the county. 
If the county library district trustees contract 
for library service with more than one library, 
the county library, district may be divided for 
such service. .County library district trus- 
tees may contract to furnish library service to 
another county library district. . Contracts 
as provided in this section may be terminated by 
mutual agreement or by either of the contracting 
parties on giving six months’ notice before the 
beginning of the next ensuing tax year or by the 
failure of the county library district trustees to 
make the necessary levy. 

6. The trustees shall serve without compen- 
sation. .They shall have power to receive 
bequests or gifts of real or personal property 
or of money, to purchase, lease or dispose of 
grounds and buildings, to construct building, 
and to furnish, equip and maintain the same 
for library purposes. They shall render efficient 
library service. -shall submit an annual 
report of statistics and finances to the county 
commissioners and the state director of library 
service. 

7. All moneys realized from the levies made 
for the county district. .and all moneys 
received or collected. shall be placed in 
the treasury of the county subject to the orders 
of [the] boards of trustees. . 

8. The librarians of the two public libraries 
of largest circulation in the state, the director of 
state library service, and two persons represent- 
ing rural library work and chosen by the State 
Library Commission shail constitute a_ state 
board of library examiners. .The Board 
shall examine applicants for the position of 
county district librarian. . They may adopt 
rules and regulations for the government of the 
board. .No person who has not received a 
certificate of qualification from the State board 
of library examiners shall be employed as li- 
brarian in charge of any county library district. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago. The Chicago Public Library in the 
face of difficulties imposed by reduced appro- 
priations and the draining away of trained 
assistants did little more than hold its own in 
1920. The impossibility of recruiting a staff 


of any description made necessary the closing 
of six of the smaller branches in October for 
the remainder of the year, so that the circulation 
figures for the branches showed an increase of 
less than 8,000 volumes in a total of over four 
millions. The Central Library, with a circula- 
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tion of 859,998, registered a fair increase over 
the 1919 circulation of 827,353. The inequit- 
able distribution of expenses between the Li- 
brary and the Board of Education also caused 
the closing of seven high school libraries from 
the beginning of the current school year in 
September until November first. The library 
tax rate is six and two-thirds tenths of a mill 
per dollar of assessed valuation, but is reduced 
by a scaling process to barely half a mill. Since 
the per capita cost of the Chicago Public Library 
to the population of 2,701,705 is less than thirty 
cents per annum the city ranks lowest in library 
support among the ten leading American cities. 

The Library operated thru 52 branches, the 
Central Library, and 1,739 stations and other 
agencies. The new Henry E. Legler Regional 
Branch, opened on Chicago Day, October 9th. 
was the first of five contemplated branches which 
are to act as regional or key branches and cen- 
ters of supply and direction for the smaller and 
less well equipped installations, and within a 
few months was already circulating six and 
seven thousand books a week. 

The closing of the John Crerar Library pend- 
ing its removal to new quarters probably ac- 
counted for the heavy increase in the reference 
use of the main library, especially in the Civies 
and Documents Division. The total reference 
use for all departments was 905,511 as against 
the 1919 figures of 753,478. The circulating 
documents collection comprises 11,284 titles. 
The Music Room has 4,472 specially registered 
borrowers, and loaned 10,020 volumes and 27.- 
739 pieces. The collection of books for the 
blind numbers 2,656 volumes, somewhat less 
than half of these being in Moon type, and 12,- 
060 volumes were circulated for home use. 

The total number of employes on the Library 
roster, including the janitor force, auto-truck 
drivers and elevator operators, was 629 at the 
end of the year. Their combined salaries 
amounted to $583,421. Other maintenance 
costs were for books, $105,165; periodicals, 


$15,925; binding, $55,331; rent, heat and light, 
$37.276. Total receipts were $970,678. The 


Henry E. Legler Branch was erected under a 
general contract at a cost of $185,000. 


WISCONSIN 

Madison. The University of Wisconsin Li- 
brary School celebrated its fifteenth anniversary 
on the occasion of its annual May Day festival, 
held this year on April 30th. The morning was 
devoted to the festival, at which Corinne Bacon 
was the speaker, her subject being “The Organ- 
ization of Life,” a discussion of current books 
dealing with the problems of the day. This 


brought a large audience, which remained for 
the reception following. 

At one o’clock the alumni held a reunion and 
a luncheon for sixty-five—twenty-eight alumni, 
the faculty and class of 1921. The guests of 
honor were Miss Bacon, Sarah C. N. Bogle, as- 
sistant secretary of the A. L. A., and Zana K. 
Miller of the Library Bureau, a former instruc- 
tor in the School. Many letters and telegrams 
of greeting were read, and the program c¢h- 
cluded with a talk by Miss Hazeltine. 


IOWA 


Davenport. The per capita circulation of 
the Davenport Public Library in 1920 was 6.3. 
The circulation to the registered borrowers, 
numbering 15,479 persons, was 360,328, a gain 
over the previous year of 45,031. The collec- 
tion was brought up to a total of 66,181 by the 
addition of 6559 volumes. Expenditures 
amounted to $37,797, of which $14,893 was 
used for the salaries of the library staff. 

The special event of the year was the open- 
ing of the branch at Bettendorf, where the city 
council had contracted with the Davenport Pub- 
lic Library to provide books and library service 
for two afternoons and evenings a week. This 
branch, situated in the town hall, was opened 
for the loaning of books October 26th. The 


Extension Department also loaned 106,952 
books for home reading thru eight deposit sta- 


tions. 
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The librarian for fourteen years, Grace D. 
Rose, resigned early in the year to become li- 
brarian of the Des Moines Public Library, her 
place being taken by the present librarian, 
Grace Shellenberger. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis. In order to meet the assertion made 
recently in the Professional Training Section 
of the American Library Association that library 
schools are failing to give instruction in the 
social relations of the public library, and to at- 
tempt to awaken social consciousness in the be- 
ginning library worker, the school has assigned 
to its pupils, social work of various kinds during 
the past few months. As a part of the entertain- 
ment given to the group of Jugo-Slavs on a re- 
cent “Visitors’ Night” held at the Central Li- 
brary, Cecile Pajanovitch read poems in the 
Croatian, Serbian and Slovenian dialects. The 
students have served as guides at several of the 
receptions given to various groups during the 
year. They also assisted in taking charge of the 
Library booth in connection with the “Own Your 
Own Home” exhibit at the Coliseum, April 
25-30. 

In connection with the courses in subject 
bibliography and book annotation, the students 
are writing the annotations for the June number 
of the Monthly Bulletin and preparing a selected 
bibliography on vocational guidance. 


LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS WANTED 
Librarian with ten years’ public library ex- 
perience, two years’ cataloging work and refer- 
ence work in a museum library, wishes a posi- 
tion as assistant cataloger in a special library 
in Brooklyn or downtown Manhattan. Address: 
L. L. 11, care of the Lisrary JouRNAL. 


College graduate, who has had one year’s 
course in library science, one year’s experience 
as student assistant in college library and two 
years’ teaching experience, wants position as an 
assistant in college library. Address: Anne 


Dudley Gibbs, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


Experienced cataloger desires position in 
northwest, preferably Idaho, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado or Montana. Address: D. M. 11, care of 
the Lisrary JouRNAL. 


Librarian, young man, college graduate, 
twelve years’ experience, four in administrative 


position, now employed, desires position with 
banking or other corporation or in technical li- 
brary paying salary of approximately $2500. 
Thoroly competent. Best references. Address: 
L. 11, care of the Liprary JOURNAL. 


Library school graduate, expert cataloger, 
with ten years’ experience in public and col- 
lege library work would like to organize or 
develop a library in the Northwest. Salary, 
$1800. Interview at Swampscott. Address: 
W. E. 10, care of the Lrprary Journat. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


Editorial assistant with experience in briefing 
or digesting legal or business material: the abili- 
ty to turn out a considerable amount of clear 
readable English and some business knowledge 
are essential. Salary to start $30 a week with 


excellent opportunity for rapid advancement. 
X. B., Liprary JouRNAL. 
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This volume meets 
a great demand and 
is a very creditable 
piece of work. 

—Atlantic Monthly. 


We unhesitatingly 
and unqualifiedly rec- 
ommend this Atlas 
as being’ authentic, 
complete, and done 
with the minutest 
regard to detail.— 
Union Library Asso- 
ciation. 


The Cornerstone of the Library 


REYNOLDS 
COMPREHENSIVE 


ATLAS 480 GAZETTEER. 


OF THE WORLD 


The world today is more important to 2oth century men and women than all 
the documents of history. Reynolds Atlas is replete with latest information that 
is continually sought in libraries. Facts too recent for encyclopedias are here 
fully compiled for the first time. It contains, in one volume, maps, statistics and 
world data that would ordinarily be distributed through many volumes; post-war 
maps and post-war knowledge completely covering the world of 1921. Reynolds 
occupies negligible shelf space. 


Partial Contents 


Official 1920 Census; 242 NEW post- tration in every locality; 34 railroad 
war maps (practically all full-page) of maps—every railroad in the country; 
continents, countries, states, cities—128 132,000-word history of the World War, 
printed in from 3 to 6 colors; 55 maps of with 4o battle maps; facts and figures 
American and _ foreign cities; latest concerning every land and people—areas, 
Gazetteer information on more than boundaries, altitudes, soils, 

8.500 principal world cities; discussion of minerals, manufactures, commerce, 
Einstein Theory of Relativity; 40 auto- culture, vegetation, shipping, etc. 
mobile road maps of every state in the few of the features in Reynolds Compre 
Union and parts of Canada, with motor hensive Atlas and Gazetteer of the Worl 
laws for speed, lights, licenses and regis- 


$4.50 net At bookstores or direct $4.50 net 
REYNOLDS PUBLISHING CO., 416 WEST 13th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AMONG LIBRARIANS 


The following abbreviations are used: 
A. Library School of the Carnegie Library of At- 


lanta. 
C. California State Library School. 
C.P. Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 
D. Drexel Library School. 
I. University of Illinois Library School. 
L.A. Library School of the Los Angeles Public Li- 


brary. 

N. Y. P. L. Library School of the New York Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 

P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 

R. Riverside Library School. - 

S. Simmons College School of Library Science. 

S.L. St. Louis Library School. 

Syr. Syracuse University Library School. 

Wis. Wisconsin University Library School. 

W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 

Wash. University of Washington Library School. 


BLopcett, Evelyn, head of the Order Depart- 
ment of the University of Washington Library, 
and lecturer in order, accession and trade bib- 
liography at the Library School, left on May 
23rd to join the Reference Department staff of 
the New York Public Library as reviser of cata- 
loging. 

Brown, L. Lindsey, 1920 N. Y. P. L., ap- 
pointed assistant librarian New Haven (Conn.) 
Public Library. 

BuTTERWORTH, Jeanne, 1919 S., appointed li- 
brarian of the Elmwood (R. I.) Public Library. 

Derman, Henrietta M., 1916-17 S. special, for 
nearly four years cataloger and classifier of the 
Slavonic division of the Library of Congress, 
sailed for’ Europe on May 24th. After some 
time in England and in Latvia, Mrs. Der- 
man plans to go to Russia to help in the develop- 
ment of libraries there. In anticipation of this 
work, she has prepared in Russian and in Lettish 
booklets on American library methods, on co- 
operative cataloging, on the national library and 
its activities, and on principles of book classifi- 
cation. The manuscripts are almost ready for 
the printer. For the present, her address will 
be care of C. C. Abel, Elizabeth Street, 27, Riga, 
Latvia. 

Harner, Alfred, of G. E. Stechert and Co., 
New York, sails for Europe on June 9th and 
will return on September Ist. 

Hinestey, Pearl, 1919 N. Y. S., resigned her 
position with E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., May 1, to become reference 
librarian of the Public Library at Roanoke, Va. 

Hiss, Mary, 1920 N. Y. S. has resigned 
as assistant organizer for the Kentucky Library 
Commission to become assistant cataloger in the 
Evansville, Ind., Public Library. 


Jameson, Mary Ethel, 1912-14 N. Y. P. L., 
has resigned her position in the Science Division 
of the New York Public Library, to become ex- 
ecutive secretary and librarian in the Syracuse 
Clinic, Syracuse, N. Y., organized by Dr. T. H. 
Halstead under whom she worked while in 
France with the American Red Cross. 

Ropen, Carl Bismarck, librarian of the Chi- 
cago Public Library, was married on May 24th 
to Lora Antoinette Rich. 

VaiL, Robert W. G., 1914-16 N. Y. P. L., re- 
signs the librarianship of the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society, St. Paul, to become assistant direc- 
tor of the Research Bureau of the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association at 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Wilhelmina E. Carrothers, head 
cataloger of the Library, and formerly of the 
Portland (Ore.) Library Association succeeds 
to the librarianship. 

Wrortn, Lawrence C., first assistant librarian 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md., is author of “A History of Printing in 
Colonial Maryland, 1686 to 1776,” announced 
for publication by the Typothetae of Baltimore. 

The following appointments of members of 
the class of 1921 of the New York State Library 
School have been made: Sallie B. Kappes, li- 
brarian in charge of the high school branch of 
the Morristown (N. J.) Public Library; Dorris 
M. Reed, reference assistant, Columbia Universi- 
ty Library; Helen M. Vincent, assistant in the 
reference department of the Wilmington Insti- 
tute Free Library. 

Members of the graduating class of the Syra- 
cuse University Library School have been ap- 
pointed to the following positions: Lucille 
Crockett, in charge of the Children’s Department 
of the Salem (Ore.) Public Library; Helen L. 
Bailey, assistant, Rochester (N. Y.) Public Li- 
brary; Margaret Stauffer, assistant, Cleveland 
Public Library; Hazel Manville, in charge of 
school libraries, Ithaca (N. Y.); Berdella 
Krueger, cataloger, Union College Library. 

Appointments of members of the class of 
1921 of the University of Wisconsin Library 
School are: Clara Louise Chamberlain and 
Anne M. Robertson, assistants, Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library; Esther Friedman, assistant, Hibbing 
(Minn.) Public Library; Mrs. Blanche M. Haye, 
assistant, Children’s Department, Cleveland 
Public Library; Mrs. Lucy B. Hoxie, assistant 
librarian, Oneonta (N. Y.) Public Library; Lois 
M. Ingling, head of extension work, Muncie 
(Ind.) Public Library; Edna B. Johnson, assist- 
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The Constitutional 
Review 


A quarterly magazine, founded and main- 
tained for the purpose of “advocating the 
maintenance of constitutional government and 
recording its progress at home and abroad.” 
Discusses the great problems of democratic, 
representative, and constitutional govern- 
ment. It stands for a firm adherence to the 
fundamental principles of American govern- 
ment as set forth in the Constitution, opposes 
bolshevism, socialism, and other forms of ex- 
treme radicalism. 

Henry Campbell Black, Editor. Published 
by the National Association for Constitutional 
Government, and sent without charge to all 
members of that Association. State, munic- 
ipal, college, and university libraries, and 
public institutions of various kinds are sub- 
scribers. Subscription price, one dollar a 
year. 

Subscriptions invited 
Address with remittance 


v 


The Constitutional Review 
717 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


The Eraser Used by 
the U.S. Government: 


RUSH-FRASER 


The Ideal Ink and T elses Eraser 


Used l:ke a pencil. No acid or blades. THE FLEXI- 
BLE DIAMOND BRUSH its secret. 

Its use on INDEX CARDS, RECoREe, and BOOKS 
is of suc h a quick, invisi ble. and del Ate nature th at 
it is almost inconceivable. Just a little stroke and the 
letter or figure instantly di sappe: rs. 

Used in United States Governmental Departments. 

Indispensable to LIBRARIANS, SECRETARIES, 


BOOKKEEPERS, and stenographers. 
Beautifully designed, in 14K Gold Finish 
50 cents for 14K. Gold Plated Sample 
Money Order or Stamps prepaid insured 


RUSH ERASER COMPANY 
L STREET SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Instructors, Students, Libraries 
No other books of a like charac- 


ter are on the market today. For 
class room work and as references 
they are invaluable. 


Bibliographies 
““Course of Study — Corporation Finance 
and Investment’’ 
“Course of Study — The Stock Exchange 
Business’’ 
‘Course of Study — Railroad Securities” 


Texts 


“‘The Legal Aspects of the Transfer of 
Securities’’ 
“Individual and Corporation Mortgages’’ 


Per copy $1.85 postpaid 


Investment Bankers Association 
of America 
111 West Monroe Street, 


Chicago, Illinois 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE 


By Archibald J. Wolf 
A Text-book for University Schools of 
Commerce. 
port and Banking Practice. 


“Deserves a place in every Public School Library 
as well as in the shelves of business houses special- 
izing in export and import trade.’—The World's 
Market. (Book Review Section.) 

“The best and most authoritative book on foreign 
trade that I have seen.”—Dr. W. E. 0" 
BAUGH, Foreign and Export Editor, New York 
Commercial, Professor New York University. 


548 pages. Price, $5.00 


Send for descriptive catalogue 


International Book Publishing Co. 
5 Beekman wel New York 


The Best Book on Foreign Trade | 


A handbook of Import, Ex- | 
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ant, Children’s Department, Indianapolis Public 
Library; Jessie E. Logan, librarian, Hawthorne 
Branch, Indianapolis Public Library; Marie A. 
Peters, assistant, catalog department, 
dianapolis Public Library; Ruth A. Longden, 
assistant librarian, Soochow University, Soo- 
chow, China; Margaret A. McLeish, assistant in 


charge of circulation; Coliseum Branch, Evans- 
ville (Ind.) Public Library; Lillian M. More- 
house, assistant cataloger, Elkhart (Ind.) Pub- 
lic Library; Gertrude Senne, librarian, McKin- 
ley Junior High School, Kenosha (Wis.); and 
E. Suzanne Witwen, assistant, Eau Claire ( Wis.) 


Public Library. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


“Record Writing and Printing” by Mary 
Elizabeth Hyde, instructor in the New York 


State Library School, is a four-page card folder 
showing the mental and mechanical sides of 
adapting handwriting to record purposes. An 
illustration shows the use of this hand on the 
standard catalog card. Price 5c. 


A list of current serials received by the New- 
berry Library is “intended primarily as a find- 
ing list for the convenience of readers and 
assistants in the Library. All titles that were 
deemed desirable. .Whether or not they 
were serials in the strict sense of the word, have 
been included. Certain series as distinct from 
serials have also been added.” 


“Tested Stories,” a list of stories and where 
to find them, has been compiled by the Chil- 
dren’s Department of the Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary “to meet the call for help from play- 
ground directors and story tellers who have not 
had much experience . .* The stories 
listed “have been told by staff members... .” 
The story tellers say that they sell well, and the 
children say that they are good stories. 


“Library Advertising” by Walter A. Briscoe, 
chief librarian of the Nottingham (England) 
City Library, discusses publicity methods for 
city libraries, library work with children, rural 
library schemes, and contains material included 
in articles which have appeared in the Library 
Association Record and the Library World, with 
considerable amplification and additional chap- 
ters on newer phases of library advertising. The 
book is published in this country by the H. W. 


Wilson Co. 


“Advertising the Public Library” by Winifred 
Fleming Ticer, librarian of the Free Library of 
Huntington (Ind.), is an account of advertising 
methods calculated to bring the best results. It 
discusses the “story” and the paid advertisement, 
giving many varied examples of the human in- 
terest and feature stories, and concludes with a 
series of forty library chats suitable for posting 
or for advertising and easily adapted to local 


needs. There are several plates illustrating de- 
vices successfully employed on Booster Day 
by the Huntington Free Library—*the first li- 
brary in Indiana or any other state, so far as I 
can learn, to have a float in the industrial parade 
on Booster Day.” 


“Lessons on the Use of Books and Libraries” 
by O. S. Rice, State Supervisor of School Li- 
braries for the Wisconsin Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, is published by Rand MeNally 
and Co., at one dollar. The request from other 
states for the author’s “Lessons on the Use of the 
School Library,” which formed a part of the 
Wisconsin common school course of study, led 
to the preparation of this volume, “which differs 
in plan from its predecessor in that it is designed 
primarily for the use of the pupils as a text, tho 
at the same time, it will serve as a guide to the 
teacher in giving lessons on the use of books 
and libraries.” 


“Library and Society,” edited by Arthur FE. 
Bostwick, is volume 3 in the Classics of Ameri- 
can Librarianship series published by the H. W. 
Wilson Co. (price, $2.25). In his preface, Dr. 
Bostwick repeats “the warning that the word 
‘classics’ in the title of this series is to be under- 
stood as meaning early and standard expressions 
of ideas that have developed into prominence. 
The papers and addresses in this volume have 
been chosen especially with this in view, and 
as they emphasize social relations an effort has 
been made to include expressions from men of 
eminence, whose names would not ordinarily oc- 
cur to the student of library economy as having 
expressed an opinion about the work of librar- 
ies or as having influenced it in any permanent 
way.” 


To fill the requirements for graduation, which 
demands a compilation of a bibliography. the 
following subjects have been chosen by students 
of the Library School of the University of Wis- 
consin, with the co-operation of various depart- 
ments of the University and Capitol. The topics 


are: 
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Copies Only 


I have secured from the publisher all remain- 


ing copies of the first number of 


The 
PARK INTERNATIONAL Magazine 


(July, 1920, with colored frontispiece) 


and sufficient copies of succeeding issues in- — 


cluding current May number to make 


COMPLETE SETS OF VOLUMES I and II 


of this de luxe magazine. 


Price complete $5.50 
$3.50) 


THE RARE BOOK SHOP 


James F, Meegan, Prop. 


| The Journal of Home Economics 


The purpose of this Journal is to offer a medium 
of exchange for teachers and institution workers; 
to discuss modern household problems for the 
homemaker; to record and interpret the results 
of investigation and research; and to give expres- 
sion to the social and civic responsibility of the 
home. 

The Journal of Home Economics should be 
in every public and school library 

Issued monthly; $2.50 a year. 

American Home Economics Association 

1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md. 


(First number alone | 


ELM TREE PRESS 
Woodstock. 


Vermont 


J. C. DANA, Librarian Public Library and Director of 
Museums, Newark, N. J., 


on Libraries, Museums and other topics, including 20 
pamphlets on Library Economy, soc. to $1.00 each; four 
small volumes on Museum method, the four for $5.00; 
four volumes of the Librarian’s Series, being reprints 
of old and rare books of interest to librarians; certain 
books on the classics, chiefly on Horace; and has for 
sale a few copies of Literature of Libraries, six vol- 
umes, from Merrymount Press. 


Issues many books and pamphlets, written or edited by | 


| 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


Business Organization and Administration 

by J. ANTON De HAAS $1.60 
An Introduction to Economics 

by GRAHAM A. LAING 1.40 
Office Training for Stenographers 

by RUPERT P. SoRELLE 1.25 
Personality: Studies in Personal Development 

by HARRY C. SPILLMAN 2.00 
How to Prepare for Civil Service 

by E. H. COOPER 1.50 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


The Christian Science Church 


WM. M. GOODWIN, Author and Publisher, 
District National Bank Bldg., 1406 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
$1.50 net 
PRESS NOTICES. 

CHRISTIAN WORLD —This is a timely, impersonal, 
dispassionate, analytical unanswerable discussion of 
the weaknesses and inconsistencies of the Christian 
Science Church. It overflows with facts which pro- 
vide the ground-work of the author’s incisive argument 

. and is as clear as sunshine and as irrefutable as 
the decalogue. 

THE EVANGELICAL MESSENGER—The spirit in 
which his exposures of inconsistencies in the organiza- 
tion are made is very commendable, and adds merit 
and pungency to his arguments and forceful statements. 
It is the oniy book of its kind on the market as far 
as we have any knowledge. 


NOTICE 


HE Liprary Journat is developing 

rapidly as a medium of increasing in- 
terest in its announcements of publishers 
and other business houses whose objective 
is service for public libraries. Its adver- 
tising columns are therefore commended 
to the attention of its readers who will find 
in each succeeding issue numerous sugges- 
tions in the way of supplies for the well- 
equipped library. 


Decimal Classification 
Edition 10, 1919 

Revized and enlarjd by new tables, many 
notes, heds and index entries. Index 35,000 
heds., 

Buckram $8 plus postaj from Albany, N. Y. 
on 4 |b. Index alone, $4 plus postaj on 3 Ib. 

Sales of secondhand copies of ed. 7-9 ar- 
ranjed. 

Abridged Decimal Classification ed. 3. Re- 
vized and enlarjd. Redy in Feb, Before pub- 
lication $3 net. 


FOREST PRESS 
Lake Placid Club, New York 
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A group of inventors, Miss Bjorlykke; 
Junior high schools and colleges since 1919, 
Miss Brennan; Old age pensions, Miss Chamber- 
lain; Morris as a craftsman, Miss Demmler; 
Japanese prints, Mrs. Dickerson; Islands of the 
sea, Miss Friedman; The farmer in literature, 
Mrs. Haxby; Illustration of children’s books, 
Mrs. Haye; The Indian in literature, Miss 
Holmes; Unemployment insurance, Mrs. Hoxie; 
Commercial clubs, Miss Huhn; Recreation and 
rural life, Miss Ingling; Calendars and alma- 
nacs, Miss Johnson; County libraries, Miss Lo- 
gan; State laws regarding hugh school libraries 
and instruction for teacher-librarians, Miss 
Longden; Ruskin on social problems, Miss Mc- 
Colloch; Mothers’ pensions since 1919, Miss 
McLeish; Contemporary opinion on Mark 
Twain, Miss Morehouse; Daily newspapers in 
the U. S. since 1914, Miss Peters; William Dean 
Howells as a critic of fiction and drama, Miss 
Quinlan; Cost of production, Miss Robertson; 
The policewoman, Mrs. Scribner; Hospital ser- 
vice work, Miss Seim; Oriental rugs, Miss Senne; 


Publicity in the interest of the classics, Miss 
Witwen. 

“Lists of Stories and Programs for Story 
Hours,” by Effie L. Power, compiled by the 
staff of the Children’s Department of the St. 
Louis Public Library and edited by Effie L. 
Power, now director of work with children at 
the Cleveland Public Library, is based on ma- 
terial first published in the Monthly Bulletin of 
the St. Louis Public Library in 1914, slightly 
revised. “The editor has made no attempt to 
compile a complete handbook on story-telling, 
but has merely brought together in uniform 
printed form story lists and programs of story 
hours as they have been used to meet the needs 
of the various divisions of the children’s depart- 
ment. .Since library story-telling is direct- 
ed primarily toward inspirational reading, the 
selections listed are chiefly from literary 
sources. A wealth of material in the form of 
biography and history has not been included 
because books in those classes have been fully 
indexed by subject in the library catalogs.” 
Published by the H. W.* Wilson Co. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Accounting. See Cost AccountTING 
ADVERTISING 
Detroit, Mich. Public Library. Books on adver- 
tising: a list of books compiled for the members of 
the Adcraft club. March, 1921. 4 mim. p. 
AERONAUTICS 
Great Britain. Air Ministry. Licensing of = 
aerial navigators, January, 1921. London: 
Stationery Office. Bibl. 3 d. (C. A. pub. 2.) 
AMERICANIZATION. See CitizeNsHip; ITALIANS IN THE 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
Skinner, Alanson Buck. Archaeological investiga- 
tions on Manhattan Island, New York City. New 
York: Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foun- 
dation, 4p. bibl. S. (Indian notes and monographs, 
v. 2, no. 6; a ser. of pub. relating to the American 
aborigines.) 
Art. See CitrizENSHIP 
Biste—New TESTAMENT 
Carter, Thomas. The story of the New Testament. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Pub. House of the M. E. Church, 
South. 2 p. bibl. D. 90 ¢. n. 
Botany. See Prant Diseases 
Boy Scouts 
Waterloo, Iowa, Public Library. From tenderfoot 
to eagle scout. 4 p. 


RAZIL 
Oakenfull, J. C. Brazil, past, present and future. 


London: Bale. Bibl. 1919. 15 s. 
Business, See ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
CauirorntA See Japan 
Wetrare, See HEALTH CENTERS 


CHILDREN 
Affleck, G. B. A minimum set of tentative physical 


standards for children of school age. Pedagogical 
Seminary, December, 1920. p. 324-353. Bibl. 

Burnham, William H. Metabolism in childhood. 
aaa Seminary, December, 1920. p. 303-323. 

ibl. 

Woods, E. L. Our mentally defective children. 
Madison, Wis.: Wisconsin Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion. Bibl. 8 p. 

CITIZENSHIP 

Beck, M. M. Better citizenship thru art training; 
a syllabus for high schools, colleges, or study clubs. 
Chicago: McClurg. Bibl. $1.50. 

Odum, Community and government: a 
manual of discussion and study of the new ideals 
of citizenship. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of 
North Carolina. Bibl. 50 c¢. (Univ. of North Caro- 
lina extension leaflet v. 4, no. 5.) 

Peterson, Teaching of citizenship. Iowa 
State Teachers College Bulletin, v. 21, no. 4, Decem- 
ber, 1920. 

Cosatt INpustTRY 

Great Britain. Imperial Mineral Resources Bu- 
reau. Mineral industry of the British empire and 
foreign countries, war period: cobalt (1913-1919). 
London: H. M. Stationery Office. Bibl. 9 d. 


BARGAINING 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: Uni- 


Collective bargaining. 
versity of North Carolina. Record, November. 1920. 
Bibl. (No. 182, extension series no. 40.) 
CoLLeces AND UNIVERSITIES 
Maclean, G. E. Opportunities for graduate study 
in the British Isles. 419 West 117th Street, New 
York: Institute of International Education. Bibl. 
ComMERCE, ForREIGN 
Prevost, M. L., comp. Books on foreign markets: 
5, Bibliography of beoks, pamphlets and recent peri- 
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QUALIT Y———_SERVICE 
It is poor economy .to get anything but the best in Library Binding. 
Our Experience, Expert Service, the use of the Best of materials the market | 


affords, gives our work a quality of its own, in fact, the best to be had. Samples bound _ 
free of charge. | 


| Write for prices, 


| Library Bookbinders s Lansing, Mich, 


Keep your Books in Good Repair and you will lengthen their lives. A little care and 
attention will reduce expenses. Most Librarians have at some time wished to obtain 


BOOKMENDING MATERIALS 


in small quantities. We are in position to furnish various grades of Book Cloths, 
Library Buckrams and Bond Papers for library repair work. We also supply 
FLEXIBLE GLUE, WHITE SHELLAC, SHELLAC JARS and BRUSHES, 
ADHESIVE TAPE and PAPER and all the small necessities for office use. 


Have you a copy of our new ‘‘Catalog of Labor Saving Devices and Handy Supplies,’’ if not, you should write us for one 


UNIVERSAL BINDER AND LIBRARY SUPPLY CO., 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Myrick Bldg., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 


LIBRARY | For those who KNOW 
BOOKBINDING 


Nearly half of a century in 
experiencing the needs and 
requirements of Libraries. 


We qualify in the Knowledge. 


Drawing Inks 


Taurine Mucilage 


“CRAFTSTYLE” (zs 


Higgins’ 


I 

Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 

I 

I 

I 


Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


THE APEX OF BINDING EFFICIENCY. 


: All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


SAMPLE BINDING IF YOU inks and, adhesives aed ‘adopt the “HIG: 
WANT IT. GINS INKS and ADHESIVES. They will be a 


revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and wit 80 efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


RUZICKA CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
ranc Chicago, London 


| 

a. 
| 

Pea CLAY SI., BALIIMURE, MD. 271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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odicals containing best commercial information on 
European countries (Esthonia to France, inclusive). 
Worlds Markets, March, 1921; 6 (Germany to 
Greece, inclusive), April, 1921. 
ComMuNITY SERVICE 
Community service in periodical literature; a bibli- 
ography of references in magazines and periodicals 
to the work of War camp community service, etc. 
New York: War Camp Community Service, 1 Madi- 
son Avenue. 38 p. pap. gratis. 
Constitutions. See MINNESOTA 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
Wray, W. J., and R. W. Ferguson, eds. A day con- 
tinuation school at work; papers by twelve contribu- 
tors. London: Longmans, Green. Bibl. 8 s. 6 d. 
Cost AccouNTING 
National Association of Cost Accountants.  Re- 
search Dept. Bibliography of cost books. Bush Ter- 
minal Building, 130 West 42nd Street, New York. 
24 p. 75 c. 25 c. to members. 
DISEASES 
Munson, Francis Merton. Hygiene of communi- 
cable diseases; a handbook for sanitarians, medical 
officers of the army and navy and general practi- 
tioners. New York: Paul B. Hoeber. 5 p. bibl. O. 
$5.50 n. 
See also PsycHoPpATHOLOGY; ScuRVY 
EDUCATION 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 
current educational publications. 
Washington, D. C.: Govt. Prtg. Off. 5 ec. 
1921, no. 3.) 
See also CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
EpucaTIONAL TESTS 
Wilson, G. M., and K. J. Hoke. How to measure. 
New York: Macmillan. Bibl. $2.50. 
EncLanp—History 
Adams, George Burton. 
England. New York: Holt. 
(American historical series.) 
EncuiisH LANGUAGE 
Cook, Luella Bussey. A project book in business 
English. New York: Holt. 7 p. bibl. D. $1.28 n. 
EncuisH LITERATURE 
University of Wisconsin. Department of English. 
Studies; by members of the Dept. of English; Frank 
G. Hubbard, Oscar I. Campbell, William E. Leonard 
and Harry Glicksman. Madison, Wis.: Univ. of Wis- 
consin, 3 p. bibl. pap. 50 c. (Studies in language 
and literature, ser. no. 2, no. 11.) 
See INpians; 
Farina, SALVATORE 
Schobinger, Elsie, and Ethel Preston, eds. Farina 
fra le corde d’un contrabasso. Chicago: Univ. of 


Chicago Press. 1 p. bibl. S. $1.40 n. (Italian ser.) 


FINANCE 
Burns, Emile. Modern finance. Oxford+ Univer- 
sity Press. Bibl. 2s. 6d. (World of Today, no. 3.) 
Forests AND Forestry 
Hawley, R. C. Practice of silviculture, with par- 
ticular reference to its application in the United 
States. New York: Wiley. Bibl. $4. 
Eartu Inpustry 
United States. Geological Survey. Fuller’s earth 
in 1919. Bibl. March 9, 1921. (From Mineral Re- 
sources of the United States, 1919, pt. 2.) 
GrOLOGY 
Jillson. William Rouse. A _ bibliography of the 
several books, reports, papers and maps relating to 
geology. Frankfort, Kentucky: Geological Survey, 
7 p. O. gratis. (Ser. 6, pamphlet no. 1.) 
Cooper. H. F. Gold situation. 37 Wall Street, 
New York: Equitable Trust Co. of New York. Bibl. 


Monthly record of 
February, 1921. 
(Bulletin, 


Constitutional history of 
2 p. bibl. O. $5 n. 


GoveRNMENT. See State GOVERNMENT 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
Bureau of Railway Economics. List of publica- 
tions pertaining to government ownership of rail- 
ways, January, 1917-February, 1921. (Supplement to 
Bull. no. 62.) Washington, D. C. 64 mim. p. Feb- 
ruary 8, 1921. 
Grapuic MetHops 
Rorty, M. C. Making statistics talk: 3, Some 
mathematical and semi-mathematical uses of graphics. 
195 Broadway, New York: American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. Bibl. 
Great Britain, See CoLLeces AND UNIVERSITIES 
HEALTH CENTERS 
American Red Cross. Health center bibliography: 
a list of references to the general subject of health 
centers including a few references to individual health 
centers and to children’s health centers. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 2nd ed., rev. 11 mim. p. 
Hospitats. See Pustic HEALTH 


House Orcans 
Detroit, Mich., Public Library. Selected list of 
house organs published in Detroit. March, 1921. 2 


mim. p. 
Housine 
New York Public Library. Municipal Reference 
Branch. Selected bibliography on housing legisla- 
tion. December 2, 1920. 2 typew. p. 
Hyciene. See Diseases 
IMMIGRANTS 
Commons, J. R. Races and immigrants in Amer- 
ica. New ed. New York: Macmillan. Bibl. $2.50. 
IMMIGRATION. See JAPAN 
Income Tax 
Williamson, C. C. The graduated income tax. Na- 
tional Tax Association Bulletin, March, 1921.  p. 
194-195. 
INDIANS 
Sawvel, Franklin B. Logan, the Mingo. 
Badger. 2 p. bibl. O. $1.50 n. 
See also Maya InpIANS 
InpustRIAL Nurses 
Bailey, Harriet. The nurse in industry. Bibl. 
International Journal of Public Health, March, 1921, 
p. 212-216. 
Travian Lirerature. See Farina, SALVATORE 
ITALIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Mariano, J. H. Italian contribution to American 
oa New York: Christopher Pub. House 
i 
JAPAN 
Iyenaga, Tayolichi, and Kenoske Sato. Japan and 
the California problem. New York: Putnam. 8 p. 
bibl. O. $2.50 n. 
Santo, H. A. Bibliography on the history of Ja- 
pan. Japan Review, March, 1921. p. 82-83. 
KENNAN COLLECTION 
Yarmolinsky, Abraham, comp. The Kennan col- 
lection; a bibliography. New York: Public Library. 
13 p. pap. Q. 10c. 
Kentucky. See GroLocy 
Law 
Zumbalen, J. H. Law books, their purposes and 
their use; an outline of lectures delivered at Wash- 
ington University School of Law, St. Louis, 1920. 
Washington Univ. School of Law, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Josenh H. Zumbalen. 63 p. 75 c. (Only a limited 
no. available to those not students of the University.) 
LIBRARIES 
Miller, Zana K. 
Federal Street, Boston: Library Bureau. 
Lrpraries, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
Wyer, J. 1., ir. College and university library. 2nd 
ed. rev. Chicago: A. L. A. Publishing Board. Bibl. 


Boston: 


How to organize a library. 43 
Bibl. 
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Electrical Equipment of the Motor Car Whatever Your Question 


Be it the pronunciation of 


A practical manual on Ignition, Starting and Lighting, Bolsheviki, the spelling of a : 77, 


in which special attention has been given to the uzzling word, the location of 
fundamental principles of electrical engineering as urman Coast—the meaning of 
applied to the electrical equipment found on the modern blighty, 


motor car. Authority. 
The book is well illustrated and numerous special 


diagrams have been prepared to bring home more force- WEBSTER’S NEW 


fully the subject matter under discussion, INTERNATIONAL 


P 8 ins., , 256 Blueprint Wiri 


etc., this Supreme 


‘ e contains an accurate, final answer. 400,000 Words, 
Let us send a copy for your inspection, prepaid at | 2700 Pages, 6000 Illustrations. Regular and India- 
15% discount, subject to return if you don’t want it, Paper Editions. 


U. P. Cc. BOOK COMPANY, Inc. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., springfield, Mass. 


Write for specimen pages, prices, etc., and FREE 
243 West 39th Street, New York Pocket Maps per Library Journal. 


William H. Rademaekers & Son Co. 532 


Binders 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Comer of Chester Avenue and Oraton Street Newark, New Jersey 


We make Library Bookbinding a Specialty and supervise all our work. 


Over thirty-five years’ experience in all Branches has taught us what Binding is most suitable for Libraries 
and Schools. 


Send us 2 vols., 12 mos., which we will bind free of charge so you may see a sample of our work. 


Ask for price list 
QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


— 


Pay us a visit 


For PROMPT service, attractive, durable and economical bindings 


send your orders to 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY 


728 Myrick Bldg. 24 Noble Court 
Springfield, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio 
Estimates and price-lists furnished on request 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open fiat. Will hold one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 


Wm. G. Jounston & Co., - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sir :— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “Magazine Thief” and the old numbers look as good as “the new” 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in better 
condition and are so reasonable in price that every Association can afford them. 

: Your sincerely General Secretary. 
: A Sample tor Examination with Catalog Upon Request 
THE Qaresr ver WM. G. JOHNSTON @ CO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Bach ‘Magasine Binders 


N 
| 
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MANHATTAN IsLanp, See ARCHAEOLOGY 
Maya INDIANS 
Mendez, Santiago, and others. Reports on the 
Maya Indians of Yucatan; ed. by Marshall H. Sa- 
ville. New York: Museum of American Indian, Heye 
Foundation. 2 p. bibl. S. (Indian notes and mono- 
graphs, v. 9, no. 3; a ser. of pub. relating to the 
American aborigines.) 
MESOPOTAMIA 
Great Britain. 
tamia and its borderlands. 
See CHILDREN 
Minerats, See Cospart; EartH; TuNcsTeNn 
MINING 
United States. 
the Bureau of Mines. 
MINNESOTA 
Anderson, William, and A. J.~Lobb. History of 
the constitution of Minnesota, with the first verified 
text. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota. Bibl. $1.75. 
(Minnesota Univ. research pub., Studies in the so- 
cial sciences no. 15.) 
Nature Stupy 
Kilpatrick, V. E., ed. Guide to nature study and 
school garden opportunities in New York city. 124 
West 30th Street, New York: Gustave Straubenmul- 
ler, pres., School Garden Assn. of N. Y. Bibl. 50 c. 
New TestaMeNt, See Biste—New TestaMENT 
Nurses. See Inpusrriat Nurses 
Ow Inpustry 
Burroughs, E. H., comp. Recent articles on petro- 
leum and allied substances. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. (Repts. of investigations, 
serial no. 2232.) 
Open SHop 
Zimand, Savel. The open shop drive; who is be- 
hind it and where is it going? New York: Bureau 
of Industrial Research, 289 Fourth Avenue. 5 p. bibl. 
O. pap. 50c. 
Paper MAKING 
West, C. J.. comp. Reading list on paper-making 
materials. Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 170 p. (Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., bibliographic ser. no. 6.) (Reprinted from the 
Paper Trade Journal, 1920-1921.) 
PERIODICALS 
Severance, Henry Ormal, comp. A guide to the 
current periodicals and serials of the United States 
and Canada: 4th ed. 1920. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
George Wahr, O. $6 n. 
New York Public Library. Latin-American periodi- 
cals current in the reference department of the. . . 
Library. New York: Public Library. 7 p. O. pap. 
5c. 
Petroteum. See INpustry 
PETROLOGY 
Holmes, Arthur. 
with references to selected literature. 
Van Nostrand. D. $3.50 n. 
Puystcat Cutture. See CHILDREN 
Puysics 
Good, Frederick Foreman. Laboratory projects in 
physics ; a manual of practical igs ge for be- 
ginners. New York: Macmillan. 6 p. bibl. D. $1.60. 
PLANT DISEASES 
Stevens, Frank Lincoln, and J. G. Hall. 
of economic plants. Rev. ed. by F. L. Stevens. 
York: Macmillan. 24 p. bibl. D. $3.90 n. 
PLaycrounps, See RECREATION 
PoLice 
Bolander, Louis H., 


Geology of Mesopo- 


Admiralty. 
(I. D, 1177.) 


Bibl. 5 s. 


Bureau of Mines. Publications of 
November, 1920. 76 p. 


The nomenclature of petrology; 
New York 


Diseases 
New 


comp. Selected bibliography 


(Preprint of Manual of Library Economy, ch. 


on police lieutenants (prepared especially for those 
taking the municipal civil service examinations). New 
York: Public Library, Municipal Reference Branch, 
512 Municipal Building. 2 typew. p. 
—— Selected bibliography on police ‘sergeants. 2 
typew. p. 
Prorit SHARING 
New York Public Library. Economics Division. 
List of references on employee stock ownership plans. 
January 31, 1921. 3 typew. p. 25 c. (Obtained 
only thru P. A. I. S.) 
PsYCHOPATHOLOGY 
Kempf, Edward John. Psychopathology. St. 
Louis, Mo.: C. V. Mosby Co. 2 p. bibl. O. $9.50n. 
Pusiic HEALTH 
Cleveland, O., Hospital Council. Cleveland Hos- 
pital and health survey. Bibl. 11 parts. 1082 p. 
oun single parts 50 c. Anisfield Bldg., Cleveland, 


Pusuiciry. See House Orcans 
RECREATION 
Playground and Recreation Assn. of America. Pub- 
lications of the Playground and Recreation Assn. of 
America. 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 18 p. 
Russtan Literature. See KENNAN COLLECTION 
SCANDINAVIA 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. List of five 
books by Scandinavians and about Scandinavia. 25 
West 45th Street, New York. 31 p. 
Scurvy 
Hess, Alfred Fabian. Scurvy, past and pone. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. 14 p. bibl. O. $4 n 
Sitvicutture. See Forests Forestry 
StaTE GOVERNMENT 
Haines, Charles Grove. The movement for the 
reorganization of state administration. Austin, Texas: 
University of Texas. 3 p. bibl. O. pap. gratis. 
(Government research ser. no. 17, Bull. 1848.) 
Statistics. See Grapuic MeEtuHops 


THRIFT 
Indianapolis Public Library. School Libraries Divi- 
sion. References on thrift in the children’s depart- 
ment, Central Library. 2 mim. p. (School Bulletin 
no. 10. January, 1921). 
TUNGSTEN 
Hess, Frank Lee. Tungsten in 1918. Washington, 
D. C.: Govt. Prtg. Off. 10 p. bibl. O. (U. S. Dept. 
of the Interior, U S, Geological Survey.) 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
Lasker, Bruno, ed. How to meet hard times; a 
program for the prevention and relief of abnormal 
unemployment; summary of a report made in De- 
cember, 1917, by the Mayor's Committee on Unem- 
ployment of the City of New York. Bibl. Survey, 
February 5, 1921. Section 2, no. 19. 25 c. 
Unitep States—Foreicn RELATIONS 
Horde, Brynjolf J. Diplomatic relations on the 
United States with Sweden and Norway, 1814-1905. 
Towa City, Ia.: Univ. of Iowa. 2 p. bibl. pap. O. 
(Studies in the social sciences, v. 7, no. 4). 
Unitep States—History—Civic War 
Andrews, Matthew Page, comp. The women of 
the South in war times. Baltimore: Norman, Reming- 
ton Co. 1 p. bibl. D. $2.50 n. 
Uxmat, YucATAN 
Saville, Marshall Howard. 
on Uxmal, Yucatan. New York: Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation. 94+-131 S. 
(Indian notes and monographs, v. 9. no. 2; a ser. of 
pub. relating to the American aborigines.) 
Woopputre INpustry. See Parer MAKING 
Yucatan. See Uxmar 
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Publications of the 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1198 Westminster Building, Chicago, Illinois 


The Story of Brick—An illustrated booklet giving a 
history of brick and a discussion of the advantages 
of Face Brick as an esthetic, durable and economical | 

| home-building material. Sent free. 

The Home of Beauty—A book of fifty designs of small 

| two-story houses in a wide variety of architectural 

| styles, with practical, convenient interior arrange- 

| ments. Price 50 cents. 

A Manual of Face Brick Construction—A 116-page, prac- 
tical, non-technical manual of face brick construction, 
with 30 four to eight-room houses, of interest alike to 
professional builder and home-builder. Price $1.00. 

Any of the above will, upon request, 
be sent to libraries without — 


ST. LOUIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Offers a nine-months’ course especially related to the 
work and problems of the public library, with which its 
students are in close touch from entrance to graduation. 
Free to St. Louisans; $45 to other Missourians; $75 to all 
others. Entrance examinations June 11th. College grad- 
uates admitted on diploma. Circular sent on —, 
Arthur E. Bostwick, Ph.D., director; Mrs. Harriet P. 
Sawyer, preceptor. Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR BETTER BOOKS 


Join The Bookfellows. A co-operative non-commercial 
organization of bookloving folk all over the world. 
Membership, one dollar a year, includes the monthly 
issues of our little magazine, THE STEP LADDER. 
A sample copy for the asking. 

Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk, 


THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 
4917 Blackstone Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


F C. Stechert Ca: 


126 E. 28th St. New York City 


Special Agents for Libraries 


CO - OPERATION 


the official monthly magazine of The Co-operative League 
of America. It is an up-to-date record of consumers’ 
co-operation in the United States and abroad. $1.00 a year. 
The Story of Co-operation, §.10. 
The Co-operative Consumers’ Movement in the U.S., §.10. 
How to Start and Run a Co-operative Store on the Roch- 
dale Plan, $.10. 
Address, THE CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
2 West 13th St., New York City 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS 
LISTS FR 


LOWEST RATE 
EE 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


Write for our special Bargain Lists and send us 
your “Book Wants.” We carry the largest stock 
in New York of Second Hand Books. 

SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
82-84 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 


& LYNCH, INC., Custom 
House Brokers, 33 Pearl Street New 


York. Shipments of Books, Works of 
Art, and general merchandise, both im- 


port and export, given careful attention. 


No. 1 DUKE ST., 


Fobn Morton's Booksbop 
BRIGHTON, 
Issues frequent catalogues (postfree on request) of books 


Rare, Gurious, Masonic X Miscellaneous 
Usually including a selection at 


2 BOB-A-NOB (Angliice SOc per volume) 


A list of your Special wants always weleome 


"Martinus Nijhoff, Publisher and Bookseller, 
THE HAGUE 
Large stock of new and second hand books in any 


lenatebet in all classes of science and art. Complete 
Sets of periodicals and learned societies. 


Out-of-Print Books 
Catalogues Issued 
E. R. ROBINSON, 5" 


y TROY, Y. 


Systematical catalogues free on application. 


OLEAN ZC | | 
| 
 THEBAKER«TAYLOR CO. 
334 4th Ave NEW YORK At 26th St. [0 
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Material first prepared 
for the series entitled 
“Home School for 
Booksellers” which 
appeared serially in the 
“Publishers’ Weekly” 
has many important 
additions. 


“A Definite Achievement in the 


TWICE-A-MONTH 


About 423 pages print- 
ed on English - finish 
paper. Bound in half 
cloth, dark grey, with 
printed cover titles. 
Size 5% x 834 inches. 


line Bookselling Education” 


The chapters will run as follows: 
I]. A. Booksellers Library. 
. Encyclopedias. 
. Dictionaries. 
. Books about Words. 
. Reference Books. 
. Bibles. 
. Philosophy. 


. English Translations of Classics. 


. Verse Anthologies. 


. Great Names in English Poetry. 


. Victorian Poets. 
. Contemporary English Poets. 
. Standard American Poets. 


. Contemporary American Poets. 
. Booklists and American Drama. 


. Contemporary English Drama. 
XVII Continental Drama of To-day. 


XVIII. 


XIX. 
XX. 
XXI. 
XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 
XXV. 
XXVI. 


XXVIL 
XXVIII. 


XXIX. 
XXX. 


XXI. 
Xi: 


Essays and Letters. 
Biography. 

Autobiography. 

French Literature. 

Russian Literature. 

British Fiction--Early Period. 
Middle Period. 

Modern Period. 

American Fiction — Older 
Writers. 

Contemporary Men Writers. 
Contemporary Women 
Writers. 

Ancient History. 
Continental European His- 
tory and Historical Series. 
English History. 

American History. 


Introduction by iene G. MELCHER 


MISS BESSIE GRAHAM — THE AUTHOR 


was made honorary member of the A. B. A,; first Director of the Philadelphia School of Bookselling; Lecturer, 
Summer Session, 1921, Riverside Library School. 


PRICE OF BOOK $2.50 NET 


READY MAY 30th 


R. R. Bowker Co., Publishers, 62 West 45th Street, New York 
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